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WHEN 


WHEN ROSES BLOW. 


Ir was the time when roses blow, 
The sweetest time in all the year ; 
*Twas when the sun was red and low, 
And when the skies were warm and clear. 
I met a maiden by the gate 
- That led into a field of corn ; 
To see her I was proud to wait, 
For fairer girl was never born, 
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ROSES 


I saw a blush upon each cheek, 
A bashful gleam was in her eye ; 
I’d yearned to see her, hear her speak, 
Soon as the day began to die. 
For love its secret longs to hide 
Beneath green leaves when day’s no more ; 
And when its faltering words have died, 
It turns its idol to adore. 


We lingered long beside,the gate, 
And all our love was slowly told — 
Until the happy.hours grew late 
And stars appeared like drops of gold. 
Rare odours seemed with us to stay, 
Faint music reached us from a rill ; 
We loved the night more than the day, 
So lone, so beautiful, and still ! 


Night is the time for love to spring 
Beneath a blue and star-lit sky ; 
When every zephyr s¢ems to ring 
With music as it wantons by. 
Then hearts in union gladly beat, 
And eyes with rarest brightness glow ; 
For there’s no other time so sweet 
For love, as that when roses blow ! 


Graphic. H. 


LOVE AND DEATH. 


WHEN the end comes, and we must say good- 
bye 
And I am going to the quiet land ; 
And sitting in some loved place hand in 
hand, . 
For the last time together, you and I, 
We watch the winds blow, and the sunlight 
lie 
Above the spaces of our garden home, 
Soft by the washing of the western foam, 
Where we have lived and loved in days past 


We a not weep, my darling, or upbraid 
The quiet death who comes to part us 
twain ; 
But know that parting would not be such 
ain 
Had on our love a perfect flower been made. 
And we shall find it in God’s garden laid 
On that sweet day wherein we meet again. 
Argosy. 


IN THE LANE. 


’ Tite daisies star the summer grass ; 
And, with the dancing leaves at play, 





BLOW, ETC. 


Adown this lane the breezes pass, 
In pleasant music, all the, day. 


I love the sweet, sequestered place, 
The gracious roof of gold and green, 

Where arching branches interlace, 
With glimpses of the sky between. 


I see the drooping roses trail 

From tangled hedgerows to the ground ; 
I hear the chanting swell and fail, 

Of fond love-lyrics, all around. 


And here, adown the shady walk, 
In days divine now passed away, 

Entranced, I listed to the talk, 
That ever held. my heart in sway. 


In days when birds began to sing, 
Because they found the earth was fair ; 
In halcyon days of happy spring, 
‘None aught but us our joys to share. 


But pleasure past is present pain ; 
The petals of the rose are shed ; 
The piercing thorns alone remain ; 
I live to sorrow for the dead. 
Chambers’ Journal. 


SNOWDROPS. 


O snowpropPs, do not rise, 
Because the happy eyes 
That loved you once, now underneath you lie ; 
Let not your buds appear, 
Each seems a frozen tear, 
That never drops, and yet is never dry. 


Such useless tears they seem, 
As in a heavy dream, 
We pour about our griefs to make them grow ; 
When all the lights are pale, 
And all the cruses fail, 
And all the flowers are underneath the snow. 
M. B. SMEDLEY. 


THE POET’S LAST SONG. 
FROM THE DANISH OF HANS ANDERSEN. 


LIKE to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 

O God, such only is my earthly life. 

Lord, I am ready when Thou callest me. 

Lo! Thou canst see my heart’s most bitter 
strife — 

’Tis Thou alone canst know the load of sin, 

Which this my aching breast doth hold within. 


Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, 

Give me the courage of a trusting child. 

Father of Love, I fain would see Thee near. 

In pity judge each thought and act defiled — 

Mercy, I cry! dear Lord, Thy will be done, ° 

Save me I pray, through Jesus Christ Thy 
Son. 


Temple tn A. W. 





COWFER AND ROUSSEAU. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
COWPER AND ROUSSEAU. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S essay on Cowper— 
considered as the type of domestic poets 
—has recently been translated for the 
benefit of English readers. It is inter- 
esting to know on the highest authority 
what are the qualities which may recom- 
mend a writer, so strongly tinged by local 
prejudices, to the admiration of a different 
race and generation. The gulf which sep- 
arates the Olney of a century back from 
modern Paris is wide enough to give ad- 
ditional value to the generous appreciation 
of the critic. I have not the presumption 
to supplement or correct any part of his 
judgment. It is enough to remark briefly 
that Cowper’s immediate popularity was, 
as is usually the case, due in part to qual- 
ities which have little to do with his more 
enduring reputation. Sainte-Beuve dwells 
with special fondness upon his pictures of 
domestic and rural life. He notices, of 


course, the marvellous keenness of his pa- 
thetic poems; and he touches, though 
with some hint that national affinity is 
necessary to its full appreciation, upon 
the playful humour which immortalized 


John Gilpin, and lights up the poet’s most 
charming letters. Something, perhaps, 
might still be said by a competent critic 
upon the singular charm of Cowper’s best 
style. A poet, for example, might perhaps 
tell us, though a prosaic person cannot, 
what is the secret of the impression made 
by such a poem as the “Wreck of the 
Royal George.” Given an ordinary news- 
paper paragraph about wreck or battle, 
turn it into the simplest possible language, 
do not introduce a single metaphor or fig- 
ure of speech, indulge in none but the 
most obvious of all reflections —as, for 
example, that whena manis once drowned 
he won’t win any more battles — and pro- 
duce as the result a copy of verses which 
nobody can ever read without instantly 
knowing them by heart. How Cowper 
managed to perform such a feat, and why 
not one poet even ina hundred can perform 
it, are questions which might lead to some 
curious critical speculation. 

The qualities, however, which charm 
the purely literary critic do not account for 
the whole of Cowper’s influence. A great 
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part of his immediate, and some part of 
his more enduring success, have been 
clearly owing to a different cause. On 
reading Johnson’s “ Lives,” Cowper re- 
marked, rather uncharitably, that there 
was scarcely one good man amongst the 
poets. Few poets, indeed, shared those 
religious views which commended him 
more than any literary excellence to a 
large class of readers. Religious poetry 
is generally popular out of all proportion 
to its zsthetic merits. Young was buta 
second-rate Pope in point of talent; but 
probably the “Night Thoughts” have 
been studied by a dozen people for one 
who has read the “ Essay on Man” or the 
“Tmitations of Horace.” In our own day, 
nobody, I suppose, would hold that the 
popularity of the “Christian Year” has 
been strictly proportioned to its poetical ex- 
cellence ; and Cowper’s vein of religious 
meditation has recommended him to thou- 
sands who, if biassed at all, were quite 
unconsciously biassed by the admirable 
qualities which endeared him to such a 
critic as Sainte-Beuve. His own view was 
frequently and unequivocally expressed. 
He says over and over again —and his: 
entire sincerity lifts him above all sus- 
picion of the affected self-depreciation of 
other writers —that he looked upon his 
poetical work as at best innocent trifling, 
except so far as his poems were versified 
sermons. His intention was everywhere 
didactic — sometimes annoyingly didactic 
—and his highest ambition was to bea 
useful auxiliary to the prosaic exhorta- 
tions of Doddridge, Watts, or his friend 
Newton. His religion, said some people, 
drove him mad. Even a generous critic 


like Mr. Stopford Brooke cannot refrain 


from hinting that his madness was in some 
part due to the detested influence of Cal- 
vinism. In fact, it may be admitted that 
Newton — who is half inclined to boast 
that he has a name for driving people mad 
—scarcely showed his judgment setting a 
man who had already been in confine- 
ment to write hymns which at times are 
the embodiment of despair. But it is ob- 
viously contrary to the plainest facts to 
say that Cowper was driven mad by his 
creed. His first attack preceded his re- 
ligious enthusiasm; and a gentleman who 
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tries to hang himself because he has re- 
ceived a comfertable appointment for life 
is in a state of mind which may be ex- 
plained without reference to his theological 
views. It would be truer to say that when 
Cowper’s intellect was once unhinged, he 
found a congenial expression for the tor- 
tures of his soul in the imagery provided 
by the sternest of Christian sects. But 
neither can this circumstance be alleged 
as in itself disparaging to the doctrines 
thus misapplied. A religious belief which 
does not provide language for the darkest 
moods of the human mind, for profound 
melancholy, torturing remorse, and gloomy 
foreboding, is a religion not calculated to 
lay a powerful grasp upon the imagina- 
tions of mankind. Had Cowper been a 
Roman Catholic, the same anguish of mind 
might have driven him to seek relief in the 
recesses of some austere monastery. Had 
he, like Rousseau, been a theoretical op- 
timist, he would, like Rousseau, have tor- 
tured himself with the conflict between 
theory and fact,— between the world as it 
might be and the corrupt and tyrannous 
world as it is—and have held that all 
men were in a conspiracy to rob him of 
his peace. The chief article of Rous- 
seau’s rather hazy creed was the duty of 
universal philanthropy, and Rousseau fan- 
cied himself to be the object of all men’s 
hatred. Similarly, Cowper, who held that 
the first duty of man was the love of God, 
fancied that some mysterious cause had 
made him the object of the irrevocable 
hatred of his Creator. With such fancies, 
reason and creeds which embody reason 
have nothing to do except to give shape 
to the instruments of self-nurture. The 
cause of the misery is the mind diseased. 
You can no more raze out its rooted 
troubles by arguing against the reality of 
the phantoms which it generates than cure 
any other delirium by the most irrefragable 
logic. 

Sainte-Beuve makes some remarks upon 
this analogy between Rousseau and Cow- 
per. The comparison suggests some curi- 
ous considerations as to the contrast and 
likeness of the two cases represented. 
Some personal differences are, of course, 
profound and obvious. Cowper was as 
indisputably the most virtuous man, as 
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Rousseau the greatest intellectual power. 
Cowper’s domestic life was as beautiful as 
Rousseau’s was repulsive. Rousseau, 
moreover, was more decidedly a sentiment- 
alist than Cowper, if by sentimentalism we 
mean that disposition which makes a lux- 
ury of grief, and delights in pouring over 
its own morbid emotions. Cowper’s tears 
are always wrung from him by intense an- 
guish of soul, and never, as is occasionally 
the case with Rousseau, suggest that the 
weeper is proud of his excessive tender- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is probably true, as 
Mr. Lowell says, that Cowper is the near- 
est congener of Rousseau in our language. 
The two men, of course, occupy in one re- 
spect an analogous literary position. We 
habitually assign to Cowper an important 
place — though of course a subordinate 
place to Rousseau — in bringing about the 
reaction against the eighteenth-century 
code of taste and morality. In each case 
it would generally be said that the change 
indicated was a return to nature and pas- 
sion from the artificial coldness of the 
dominant school. That reaction, whatever 
its precise nature, took characteristically 
different forms in England and in France; 
and it is as illustrating one of the most 
important distinctions that I propose to 
say a few words upon the contrast thus 
exhibited. 

Return to naturé! That was the war- 
cry which animated the Lake school in 
their assault upon the then established 
authority. Pope, as they held, had tied 
the hands of English poets by his jingling 
metres and frigid conventionalities. The 
mruse —to make use of the old-fashioned 
phrase — had been rouged and bewigged, 
and put into high-heeled boots, till she had 
lost the old majestic freedom of gait and 
energy of action. Let us go back to our 
ancient school, to Milton and Shakespeare 
and Spenser and Chaucer, and break the 
ignoble fetters imported from the pseudo- 
classicists of France. These and similar 
phrases, repeated and varied in a thousand 
forms, have become part of the stock in 
trade of literary historians, and are put 
forward so fluently that we sometimes 
forget to ask what it is precisely that they 
mean. Down to Milton, it is assumed, we 
were natural; then we became artificial; 
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and with the revolution we became natural 
again. Thata theory so generally received 
and so consciously adopted by the leaders 
of the new movement must have in it a 
considerable amount of truth, is not to be 
disputed. But it is sometimes not easy to 
interpret it into very plain language. The 
method of explaining great intellectual 
and social movements by the phrase “ re- 
action ” isa very tempting one, for the sim- 
ple reason that it enables us to effect a 
great saving of thought. The change is 
made to explain itself. History becomes 
a record of oscillations; we are always 
swinging backwards and forwards, pendu- 
lum-fashion, from one extreme to another. 
The courtiers of Charles 11. were too dis- 
solute because the Puritans were too 
strict; Addison and Steele were respect- 
able because Congreve and Wycherley 
were licentious; Wesley was zealous be- 
cause the Church had become indifferent ; 
the revolution of 1789 was a reaction 
against the manners of the last century, 
and the revolution in running its course 
set up a reaction against itself. Now it is 


easy enough to admit that there is some 


truth in this theory. Every great man 
who moves his race profoundly is of ne- 
cessity protesting against the worst evils 
of the time, and it is as true as a copybook 
that zeal leads to extremes, and one. ex- 
treme to its opposite. A river flowing 
through a nearly level plain turns its con- 
cavity alternately to the east and west, and 
we may fairly explain each bend by the 
fact that the previous bend was in the op- 
posite direction. But that does not ex- 
plain why the river flows down-hill, nor 
show which direction leads downwards. 
We may account for trifling oscillations, 
not for the main current. Nor does it 
seem at first a self-evident proposition that 
vice, for example, necessarily generates 
over-strictness. A man is not always a 
Pharisee because his father has been a 
sinner. In fact, the people who talk so 
fluently about reaction fall back whenever 
it suits them upon the inverse theory. If 
a process happens to be continuous, the 
reason is as simple and satisfactory as in 
the opposite case. A man is dissolute, 
they will tell us, because his father was 
dissolute; just as they will tell us, in the 
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opposite case, that he was dissolute be- 
cause his father was strict. Obviously, 
the mere statement of a reaction is not by 
itself satisfactory. We want to know why 
there should have been a reaction; why 
the code of morals which satisfied one 
generation did not satisfy its successors ; 
why the coming man was repelled rather 
than attracted; what it was that made 
Pope array himself in a wig instead of ap- 
preciating the noble freedom of his prede- 
cessors ; and why, again, at a given period 
men became tired of the old wig business. 
When we have solved, or approximated to 
a solution of that problem, we shall gener- 
ally find, I suspect, that the action and 
reaction are generally more superficial 
phenomena than we suppose, and that the 
great processes of evolution are going on 
beneath the surface comparatively undis- 
turbed by the changes which first attract 
our notice. Every man naturally exagger- 
ates the share of his education due to him- 
self. He fancies that he has made a won- 
derful improvement upon his father’s views, 
perhaps by reversing the improvement 
made by the father on the grandfather’s. 
He does not see, what is plain enough to 
a more distant generation, that in reality 
each generation is most closely bound to 
its nearest predecessors. 

There is, too, a special source of ambi- 
guity in the catchword used by the revo- 
lutionary school. They spoke of a return 
to nature. What, as Mr. Mill asked in 
his posthumous essay, is meant by nature ? 
Does it mean inanimate nature? If so, is 
a love of nature clearly good or “ natural ” ? 
Was Wordsworth justifiable prima facie 
for telling us to study mountains rather 
than Pope for announcing that 


The proper study of mankind is man? 


Is it not more natural to be interested in 
men than in mountains? Does nature in- 
clude man in his natural state? If so, 
what is the natural state of man? Is the 
savage the man of nature, or the unsophis- 
ticated peasant, or the man whose natural 
powers are developed to the highest pitch ? 
Is a native of the Andaman Islands the 
superior of Socrates? If you admit that 
Socrates is superior to the savage, where 
do you draw the line between the natural 
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and the artificial? If a coral reef is nat- 
ural and beautiful because it is the work 
of insects, and a town artificial and ugly 
because made by man, we must reject as 
unnatural all the best products of the hu- 
man race. If youdistinguish between dif- 
ferent works of man, the distinction be- 
comes irrelevant, for the products to which 
we most object are just as natural, in any 
assignable sense of the word, as those 
which we most admire. The word natural 
may indeed be used as equivalent simply 
to beneficial or healthy; but then it loses 
all value as an implicit test of what is and 
what is not beneficial. Probably, indeed, 
some such sense was floating before the 
minds of most who have used the term. We 
shall generally find a vague recognition of 
the fact that there is a continuous series of 
integrating and disintegrating processes ; 
that some changes imply a normal devel- 
opment of the social or individual organ- 
ism leading to increased health and 
strength, whilst others are significant of 
disease and ultimate obliteration or decay 
of structure. Thus the artificial style of the 
Pope school, the appeals to the muse, the 
pastoral affectation, and so forth, may be 
called unnatural, because the philosophy of 
that style is the retention of obsolete sym- 
bols pr ad all vitality has departed, and when 
they consequently become mere obstruc- 
tions, embarrassing the free flow of emotion 
which they once stimulated. 

But however this may be, it is plain that 
the very different senses given to the 
word nature by different schools of 
thought were characteristic of profoundly 
different conceptions of the world and its 
order. There is a sense in which it may 
be said with perfect accuracy that the 
worship of nature, so far from being-a 
fresh doctrine of the new school, was the 
most characteristic tenet of the school 
from which it dissented. All the specu- 
lative part of the English literature in the 
first half of the eighteenth century is a 
prolonged discussion as to the meaning 
and value of the law of nature, the religion 
of nature, and the state of nature. The 
deist controversy, which occupied every 
one of the keenest thinkers of the time, 
turned essentially upon this problem: 
granting that there is an ascertainable 
and absolutely true religion of nature, 
what is its relation to revealed religion? 
That, for example, is the question explicit- 
ly discussed in Butler’s typical book, 
which gives the pith of the whole ortho- 
dox argument, and the same speculation 
suggested the theme of Pope’s “ Essay on 
Man,” which, in its occasional strength 


practice to theory. 
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and its many weaknesses, is perhaps the 
most characteristic, though far from the 
most valuable, product of the time. The 
religion of nature undoubtedly meant 
something very different with Butler or 
Pope from what it would have meant with 
Wordsworth or Coleridge, something so 
different, indeed, that we might at first say 
that the two creeds had nothing in com- 
mon but the name. But we may see from 
Rousseau that there was a real and inti- 
mate connection. Rousseau’s philosophy, 
in fact, is taken bodily from the teaching 
of his English predecessors. His cele- 
brated profession of faith through the lips 
of the vicaire Savoyard, which delighted 
Voltaire and profoundly influenced the 
leaders of the French Revolution, is in fact 
the expression of a deism identical with 
that of Pope’s “Essay.”* The political 
theories of the Social Contract are founded 
upon the same base which served Locke 
and the English political theorists of 1688 ; 
and are applied to sanction the attempt to 
remodel existing societies in accordance 
with what they would have called the law 
of nature. It is again perfectly true that 
Rousseau drew from his theory conse- 
quences which inspired Robespierre, and 
would have made Locke’s hair stand on 
end; and that Pope would have been 
scandalized at the too open revelation of 
his religious tendencies. It is also true 
that Rousseau’s passion was of infinitely 
greater importance than his philosophy. 
But it remains true that the logical frame- 
work into which his theories were fitted 
came to him straight from the same school 
of thought which was dominant in Eng- 
land during the preceding period. The 
real change effected by Rousseau was 
that he breathed life into the dead bones. 
The English theorists, as has been admi- 
tably shown by Mr. Morley in his “ Rous- 
seau,” acted after their national method. 
They accepted doctrines which, if logical- 
ly developed, would have led to a radical 
revolution, and therefore refused to de- 
velop them logically. They remained in 
their favourite attitude of compromise, 
and declined altogether to accommodate 
Locke’s political prin- 
ciples fairly carried out implied universal 
suffrige, the absolute supremacy of the 
populzr will, and the abolition of class- 
privileges. And yet it never seems to 
have occurred to him that he was even in- 
directly attacking that complex structure 


* Rousseau himself seems to refer to Clarke, the 
leader of the English rationalizing school, as the best 
expounder of his theory, and defended Pope’s ‘* Essay’”’ 
against the criticisms of Voltaire. 
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‘of the British Constitution, rooted in his- 
tory, marked in every detail by special 
conditions of growth, and therefore anom- 
alous to the last degree when tried 7 a 
priori reasoning, of which Burke’s phil- 
osophical eloquence gives the best expla- 
nation and apolo Similarly, Clarke’s 
ogee is pure deism, embodied in a se- 
ries of propositions worked out on the 
model of a mathematical text-book, and 
yet in his eyes perfectly consistent with 
an acceptance of the orthodox dogmas 
which repose upon traditional authority. 
This attitude of mind, so intelligible on 
this side of the Channel, was utterly ab- 
horrent to Rousseau’s logical instincts. 
Englishmen were content to keep their 
abstract theories for the closet or tke lec- 
ture-room, and dropped them as soon as 
they were in the pulpit or in Parliament. 
Rousseau could give no quarter to any 
doctrine which could not be fitted into a 
symmetrical edifice of abstract reasoning. 
He carried into actual warfare the weap- 
ons which his English teachers had kept 
for purposes of mere scholastic disputa- 
tion. A monarchy, an order of privileged 
nobility, a hderurchy claiming supernatural 
authority, were not logically justifiable on 
the accepted principles. Never mind, 
was the English answer, they work very 
well in practice; let us leave them alone. 
Down with them to the ground ! was Rous- 
seau’s passionate retort. Realize the 
ideal; force practice into conformity with 
theory; the voice of the poor and the op- 
aloud for vengeance; 


pressed is cryin 
the divergence of the actual from the the- 
oretical is no mere trifle to be left to the 
slow action of time; it means the miser 

of millions and the corruption of their me 


ers. The doctrine which had amused phil- 
osophers was to become the war-cry of 
the masses ; the men of ’89 were at no loss 
to translate into precepts suited for the 
immediate wants of the day the doctrines 
which found their first utterance in the 
glow of his voluminous eloquence ; and 
the fall of the Bastille showed the first vi- 
brations of the earthquake which is still 
shaking the soil of France. 

It is easy, then, to give a logical mean- 
ing to Rousseau’s return to nature. The 
whole inanimate world, so ran his philos- 
ophy, is perfect and shows plainly the 
marks of the divine workmanship. All 
evil really comes from man’s abuse of 
free-will. Mountains, and forests, and 
seas, all objects which have not suffered 
from his polluting touch, are perfect and 
admirable. Let us fall down and worship. 
Man, too, himself, as he came from his 
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Creator’s hands, is perfect. His “natural ” 
—that is, original—impulses are all 
good; and in all men, in all races and re- 
gions of the earth, we find a conscience 
which unerringly distinguishes good from 
evil, and a love of his fellows which 
causes man to obey the dictates of his 
conscience. And yet the world, as we see 
it, is a prison ora lazar-house. Di:case 
and starvation make life a burden, and 
poison the health of the coming genera- 
tions; those whom fortune has placed 
above the masses make use of their ad- 
vantages to harden their hearts, and ex- 
tract means of selfish enjoyment from the 
sufferings of their fellow-creatures. What 
is the source of this heart-rending dis- 
cord? The abuse of men’s free-will; that 
is, of the mysterious power which enables 
us to act contrary to the dictates of nature. 
What is the best name for the disease 
which it generates? Luxury and corrup- 
tion — the two cant objects of denuncia- 
tions which were as popular in the pre- 
revolutionany generation as attacks upon 
sensationalism and over-excitement at the 
present day. And what, then, is the mode 
of cure? The return to nature. We are 
to make history run backwards, to raze to 
its foundations the whole social and intel- 
lectual structure that has been erected by 
generations of corrupt and selfish men. 
Everything by which the civilized man 
differs from some theoretical pretension 
is tainted with a kind of original sin. 
Political institutions, as they exist, are 
conveniences for enabling the rich to rob 
the poor, and churches contrivances by 
which priests make ignorance and super- 
stition play into the hands of selfish au- 
thority. Level all the existing order, and 
build up a new .one on principles of pure 
reason; give up all the philosophical and 
theological dogmas, which have been the 
work of designing priests and bewildered 
speculators, and revert to that pure and 
simple religion which is divinely implant- 
ed in the heart of every uncorrupted 
human being. The Savoyard vicar, if you 
have any doubts, will tell you what is 
the true creed; and if you don’t believe it, 
is Rousseau’s rather startling corollary, 
you ought to be put to death. 

That final touch shows the arbitrary 
and despotic spirit characteristic of the 
relentless theorist. I need not here en- 
quire what relation may be -borne by 
Rousseau’s theories to any which could 
now be accepted by intelligent thinkers. 
It is enough to say that there would be, to 
put it gently, some slight difficulty in set- 
tling the details of this pure creed, com- 
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mon to all unsophisticated minds, and in 
seeing what would be left when we had 
destroyed all institutions alloyed by sin 
and selfishness. The meaning, however, 
in this connection of his love of nature, 
taking the words in their mere common 
sense, is in harmony with his system. 
The mountains, whose worship he was the 
first to adumbrate, if not actually to insti- 
tute, were the symbols of the great natural 
forces free from any stain of human inter- 
ference. Greed and cruelty had not 
stained the pure waters of his lovely lake, 
or dimmed the light to which his vicar 
points as in the early morning it grazes 
the edges of the mighty mountain ridges. 
Whatever symbolism may be found in the 
Alps, suggesting emotions of awe, wonder, 
and softened melancholy, came unstained 
by the association with the vices of a com- 
plex civilization. If poets and critics have 
not quite analyzed the precise nature of 
our modern love of mountain scenery, the 
sentiment may at least be illustrated by a 
modern parallel. The most eloquent 
writer who, in our day, has transferred to 
his pages the charm of Alpine beauties 
shares in many ways Rousseau’s antipathy 
for the social order. Mr. Ruskin would 
explain better than any one why the love 
of the sublimest scenery should be asso- 
ciated with a profound conviction that all 
things are out of joint, and that societ 
can only be regenerated by rejecting all 
the achievements upon which the ordinary 
optimist plumes himself. After all, it is 
not surprising that those who are most 
sick of man as he is should love the re- 
ions where man seems smallest. When 
wift wished to express his disgust for his 
race, he showed how absurd our passions 
appear in a creature six inches high; and 
the mountains make us all Lilliputians. In 
other mouths Rousseau’s sentiment, more 
fully interpreted, became unequivocally 
misanthropical. Byron, if any definite 
logical theory were to be fixed upon him, 
excluded the human race at large from his 
conception of nature. He loved, or talked 
as though he loved, the wilderness pre- 
cisely because it was a wilderness; the 
sea because it sent men “shivering to 
their gods,” and the mountains because 
their avalanches crush the petty works of 
human industry. Rousseau was less anti- 
social than his disciple. The mountains, 
with him, were the great barriers which 
kept civilization and all its horrors at bay. 
They were the asylums for liberty and 
simplicity. There the peasant, unspoilt 
as yet by 7rinkgelds, not oppressed by the 
great, nor corrupted by the rich, could 
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lead that idyllic life upon which his fancy 
delighted. In a passage quoted, as Sainte- 
Beuve notices, by Cowper, Rousseau de- 
scribes, with his usual warmth of senti- 
ment, the delightful matinée anglaise 
passed in sight of the Alps by the family 
which had learnt the charms of simplicity, 
and regulated its manners and the educa- 
tion of its children by the unsophisticated 
laws of nature. It is doubtless a charm- 
ing picture, though the virtuous persons 
concerned are a little over-conscious of 
their virtue, and it indicates a point of 
coincidence between the two men. Rous- 
seau, as Mr. Morley says, could appre- 
ciate as well as Cowper the charms of a 
simple and natural life. Nobody could be 
more eloquent on the beauty of domes- 
ticity ; no one could paint better the hap- 
piness of family life, where the main occu- 
pation was the primitive labour of culti- 
vating the ground, where no breath of un- 
hallowed excitement penetrated from the 
restless turmoil of the outside world, 
where the mother knew her | grees. and 
kept to her placid round of womanly 
duties, and where the children were taught 
with a gentle firmness which developed 
every germ of reason and affection, with- 
out undue stimulus or undue repression. 
And yet one must doubt whether Cowper 
soe have felt himself quite at ease in 
the family of the Wolmars. The circle 
which gathered round the hearth at Olney 
to listen for the horn of the approaching 
postman, and solaced itself with cups 
“that cheer but not inebriate,” * would 
have been a little scandalized by some of 
the sentiments current in the Vaudois 
paradise, and certainly by some of the ante- 
cedents of the party assembled. Cow- 
per’s “ Mary,” and even their more fash- 
ionable friend, Lady Austen, would have 
felt their respectable prejudices shocked 
by contact with the new Heloise; and the 
views of life taken by their teacher, the 
converted slaveholder, John Newton, were 
as opposite as possible to those of Rous- 
seau’s imaginary vicar. Indeed, Rous- 
seau’s ideal families have that stain of 
affectation from which Cowper is so con- 
spicuously free. The rose-colour is laid 
on too thickly. They are too fond of tak- 
ing credit for universal admiration of the 
fine feelings which invariably animate 
their breasts; their charitable sentiments 
are apt to take the form of very easy con- 
donation of vice; and if they repudiate 
the world, we cannot believe that they 


r, though little 


* A phrase, by the way, which Cow 
rom Berkeley's 


given to borrowing, took straight 
* Siris,”’ 
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are really unconscious of its existence. 
Perhaps this dash of self-consciousness 
was useful in recommending them to the 
taste of the jaded and weary society, sick- 
ening of a strange disease which it could 
not interpret to itself, and os for the 
momenta new excitement in the charms of 
ancient simplicity. The real thing might 
have palled upon it. But Rousseau’s 
artificial and self-conscious simplicity ex- 
pressed that vague yearning and spirit of 
unrest which could generate a half-sensual 
sentimentalism but could be repelled by 
genuine sentiment. Perhaps it not un- 
commonly happens that those who are 
more or less tainted with a morbid ten- 
dency can denounce it most effectually. 
The most effective satirist is the man who 
has escaped with labour and pains, and 
not without some grievous stains, from 
the slough in which others are still mired. 
The perfectly pure has sometimes too 
little sympathy with his weaker brethren 
to place himself at their point of view. 
Indeed, as we shall have occasion to re- 
mark, Cowper is an instance of a thinker 
too far apart from the great world to apply 
the lash effectually. 

Rousseau’s view of the world and its 
evils was thus coherent enough, however 
unsatisfactory in its basis, and was a de- 
velopment of, not a reaction against, the 
previously dominant philosophy: and, 
though using a different dialect and con- 
fined by different conditions, Cowper’s at- 
tack upon the existing order harmonizes 
with much of Rousseau’s language. The 
first volume of poems, in which he had not 
yet discovered the secret of his own 
strength, is in form a continuation of the 
satires of the Pope school, and in sub- 
stance a religious version of Rousseau’s 
denunciations of luxury. Amongst the 
first symptoms of the growing feeling of 
uneasy discontent had been the popularity 
of Brown’s now-forgotten “ Estimate.” 


The inestimable estimate of Brown 
Rose like a paper kite, and charmed the town, 


says Cowper; and he proceeds to show 
that though Chatham’s victorious admin- 


istration had for a moment restored the 
self-respect of the country, the evils de- 
nounced by Brown were symptoms of a 
profound and lasting disease. The poems 
called “The Progress of Error,” “Ex- 
postulation,” “Truth,” “Hope,” “ Char- 
ity,” and “Conversation,” all turn upon 
the same theme. Though Cowper is for 
brief spaces playful or simply satirical, he 
always falls back into his habitual vein of 
meditation. For the ferocious personali- 
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ties of Churchill, the coarse-fibred friend 
of his youth, we have a sad strain of 
lamentation, over the growing luxury and 
effeminacy of the age. It is a continued 
anticipation of the lines in “The Task,” 
which seem to express his most serious 
and sincere conviction. 


The course of human ills, from good to ill, 
From ill to worse, is fatal, never fails, 
Increase of power begets increase of wealth, 
Wealth luxury, and luxury excess : 

Excess the scrophulous and itchy plague, 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 

To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downwards all the graduated scale 
Of order, from the chariot to the plough. 


That is his one unvariable lesson, set in dif 
ferent lights but associated more or less 
closely with every observation. The world 
is ripening or rotting; and, as with Rous- 
seau, luxury is the most significant name of 
the absorbing evil. That such a view should 
commend itself to a mind so clouded with 
melancholy would not be at any time sur- 
prising, but it fell in with a widely-spread 
conviction. Cowper had not, indeed, 
learnt the most effective mode of touch- 
ing men’s hearts. Separated by a retire- 
ment of twenty years from the world with 
which he had never been very familiar, 
and at which he only “peeped through 
the loopholes of retreat,” his satire wanted 
the brilliance, the quickness of illustration 
from actual life, which alone makes satire 
readable. His tone of feeling too fre- 

uently suggests that the critic represents 
the querulous comments of old ladies gos- 
siping about the outside world over their 
tea-cups, easily scandalized by very simple 
things. Mrs. Unwin was an excellent old 
lady, and Newton a most zealous country 
clergyman. Probably they were intrinsic- 
ally superior to the fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen who laughed at them. But amind 
acclimatized to the atmosphere which they 
breathed inevitably lost its nervous tone. 
There was true masculine vigour underly- 
ing Cowper’s jeremiads; but it was nat- 
ural that many people should only see in 
him an amiable valetudinarian, not quali- 
fied for a censorship of statesmen and 
men of the world. The man who fights 
his way through London streets can’t stop 
to lament over every splash and puddle 
which might shock poor Cowper’s nervous 
sensibility. 

The last poem of the series, however, 
“Retirement,” showed that Cowper had a 
more characteristic and solacing message 
to mankind than a mere rehearsal of the 
threadbare denunciations of luxury. “The 
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Task” revealed his genuine power. 
There appeared those admirable delinea- 
tions of country scenery and country 
thoughts which Sainte-Beuve detaches 
so lovingly from the mass of serious spec- 
ulation in which they are embedded. 
What he, as a purely literary critic, passed 
over as comparatively uninteresting gives 
the exposition of Cowper’s intellectual 
position. The poem is in fact a political, 
moral, and religious disquisition, inter- 
spersed with charming vignettes, which, 
though not obtrusively moralized, illustrate 
the general thesis. The poetical con- 
noisseur may separate them from their 
environment, as a collector of engravings 
might cut out the illustrations from the 
now worthless letterpress. The poor au- 
thor might complain that the most impor- 
tant moral was thus eliminated from his 
book. But the author is dead, and his 
opinions don’t much matter. To under- 
stand Cowper’s mind, however, we must 
take the now obsolete meditation with the 
permanently attractive pictures. To know 
why he so tenderly loved the slow wind- 
ings of the sinuous Ouse, we must see 
what he thought of the great Babel beyond. 
It is the distant murmur of the great city 
that makes his little refuge so attractive. 
The general vein of thought which appears 
in every book of the poem is most charac- 
teristically expressed in the fifth, called 
“The Winter Morning Walk.” Cowper 
strolls out at sunrise in his usual mood of 
tender playfulness, smiles at the vast 
shadow cast by the low winter sun, as he 
sees upon the cottage wall the 


Preposterous sight ! the legs without the man. 


He remarks, with a passing recollection 
of his last sermon, that we are all shadows ; 
but turns to note the cattle cowering be- 
hind the fences; the labourer carving the 
haystack; the woodman, going to work, 
followed by his half-bred cur, and cheered 
by the fragrance of his short pipe. He 
watches the marauding sparrows, and 
thinks with tenderness of the fate of less 
audacious birds; and then pauses to ex- 
amine the strange fretwork erected at the 
milldam by the capricious freaks of the 
frost. Art, it suggests to him, is often 
beaten by Nature; and his fancy goes off 
to the winter palace of ice erected by the 
Russian empress. His friend Newton 
makes use of the same easily allegorized 
object in one of his religious writings; 
though I know not whether the poet or 
the divine first turned it toaccount. Cow- 
per, at any rate, is immediately diverted 
into a meditation on “human grandeur 
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and the courts of kings.” The selfishness 
and folly of the great give him an obvious 
theme for a dissertation in the true Rous- 
seau style. He tells us how “kings were 
first invented””—the ordinary theory of 
the time being that political — deists added 
religious — institutions were all somehow 
“invented” by knaves to impose upon 
fools. “War is a game,” he says, in the 
familiar phrase, 


Which were their subjects wise 
Kings would not play at. 


But, unluckily, their subjects are fools. 
In England, indeed —for Cowper, by vir- 
tue of his family traditions, was in theory a 
sound Whig—we know how far to trust 
our kings; and he rises into a warmth on 
behalf of liberty for which he thinks it 
right to make a simple-minded apology in 
anote. The sentiment suggests a vigour- 
ous and indeed prophetic denunciation of 
the terrors of the Bastille, and its “ horrid 
towers and dungeons.” 


There’s not an English heart that would not 
le 
To hear 


Within five or six years English hearts 
were indeed welcoming the event thus 
foretold as the prospects of a new era of 
liberty. Liberty, says Cowper, is the one 
thing which makes England dear. Were 
that boon lost, 


I would at least bewail it under skies 

Milder, amongst a people less austere ; 

In scenes which, having never known me free, 
Would not reproach me with the loss I felt.* 


ap 
that ye were fallen at last! 


So far Cowper was but expressing the 
sentiments of Rousseau, omitting, of 
course, Rousseau’s hearty dislike for Eng- 
land. But liberty suggests to Cowper a 
different and more solemn vein of thought. 
There are worse dungeons, he remembers, 
than the Bastille, and a slavery compared 
with which that of the victims of French 
tyranny is a trifle — 

There is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unpraised, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the 


power 
Of earth and hell confederate take away. 


The patriot is lower than the martyr, 
though more highly prized by the world; 
and Cowper changes his strain of patriotic 


* Mr. Tennyson suggests the same consolation in 
the lines ending — 
Yet waft me from the harbour-mouth, 
Wild winds, I seek a warmer sky; 
And I will see before I die 
The palms and temples of the South. 
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fervour into a prolonged devotional com- 
ment upon the text 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides. 


Who would have thought that we could 
glide so easily into so solemn a topic from 
looking at the quaint freaks of morning 
shadows? But the charm of “ The Task” 
is its sincerity; and in Cowper’s mind the 
most trivial objects really are connected 
by subtle threads of association with the 
most solemn thoughts. He begins with 
mock heroics on the sofa, and ends with a 

lowing vision of the millennium. No 
, in of human perfectibility, but the ex- 
pected advent of the true Ruler of the 
earth is the relief to the palpable darkness 
of the existing world. “The Winter 
Walk” traces the circle of thought through 
which his mind invariably revolves. 

It would be a waste of labour to draw 
out in definite formula the systems 
adopted, from emotional sympathy, rather 
than from any logical speculation, by Cow- 
per and Rousseau. Each in some degree 
owed his power—though Rousseau ina 
far higher degree than Cowper—to his 
profound sensitiveness to the er bur- 
den of the time. Each of them felt like 


a personal grief, and exaggerated in a dis- 


tempered imagination, the weariness and 
the forebodings more dimly present to 
contemporaries. In an age when old 
forms of government had grown rigid and 
obsolete, when the stiffened crust of so- 
ciety was beginning to heave with new 
throes, when ancient faiths had left mere 
husks of dead formule to cramp the 
minds of men, when even superficial ob- 
servers were startled by vague omens of a 
coming crash or expected some melo- 
dramatic regeneration of the world, it was 
perhaps not strange that two men, totter- 
ing on the verge of madness, should be 
amongst the most impressive prophets. 
The truth of Butler’s speculation that 
nations, like individuals, might go mad 
was about to receive an apparent confir- 
mation. Cowper, like Rousseau, might see 
the world through the distorting haze of a 
disordered fancy, but the world at large 
was strangely disordered, and the smoul- 
dering discontent of the inarticulate 
masses found an echo in their passionate 
utterances. Their voices were like the 
moan of a coming earthquake. 

The difference, however, so character- 
istic of the two countries, is reflected by 
the national representatives. Nobody 
could be less of a revolutionist than Cow- 
per. His whiggism was little more than a 
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tradition. Though he felt bound to de- 
nounce kings, to talk about Hampden and 
Sidney, and to sympathize with Mrs, 
Macaulay’s old Gethioned republicanism, 
there was not a more loyal subject of 
George III., or one more disposed, when 
he could turn his mind from his pet hares 
to the concerns of the empire, to lament 
the revolt of the American colonies. The 
awakening of England from the pleasant 
slumbers of the eighteenth century — for 
it seems pleasant in these more restless 
times —took place in a curiously sporadic 
and heterogeneous fashion. In France the 
spiritual and temporal were so intricately 
welded together, the interests of the State 
were so . soe involved in maintaining 
the faith of the Church, that conservatism 
and orthodoxy naturally went together. 
Philosophers rejected with equal fervour 
the established religious and the political 
creed. The new volume of passionate 
feeling, no longer satisfied with the an- 
cient Goochen, poured itself in both cases 
into the revolutionary channel. In England 
no such plain and simple issue existed. 
We had our usual system of compromises 
in practice, and hybrid combinations of 
theory. There were infidel conservatives 
and radical believers. The man who more 
than any other influenced English history 
during that century was John Wesley. 
Wesley was to the full as deeply impressed 
as Rousseau with the moral and social 
evils of the time. We may doubt whether 
Cowper’s denunciations of luxury owed 
most to Rousseau’s sentimental eloquence 
or to the matter-of-fact vigour of Wesley’s 
“ Appeals.” Cowper’s portrait of White- 
field — “ Leuconomus,” as he calls him, to 
evade the sneers of the cultivated —and 
his frequent references to the despised 
sect of Methodists, reveal the immediate 
source of much of his indignation. So far 
as those evils were caused by the intel- 
lectual and moral conditions common to 
Europe at large, Wesley and Rousseau 
might be called allies. Both of them gave 
satisfaction to the need for a free play of 
unsatisfied emotions. Their solutions of 
the problem were of course radically dif- 
ferent; and Cowper only speaks the fa- 
miliar language of his sect when he taunts 
the philosopher with his incapacity to free 
man from his bondage : 


Spend all the powers 
Of rant and rhapsody in virtue’s praise, 
Be most sublimely good, verbosely grand, 
And with poetic trappings grace thy prose 
Till it outmantle all the pride of verse ; 


where he was perhaps, as Sainte-Beuve 
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suggests, thinking of Rousseau, theugh 
Shaftesbury was the more frequent butt 
of such denunciations. The difference in 
the solution of the great problem of moral 
regeneration was facilitated by the differ- 
ence of the environment. ‘Rousseau, 
though he shows a sentimental tenderness 
for Christianity, could: not be orthodox 
without putting himself on the side of the 
oppressors. Wesley, though feeling pro- 
foundly the social discords of the time, 
could take the side of the poor without 
the need of breaking in pieces a rigid sys- 
tem of class-privilege. The evil which he 
had to encounter did not present itself as 
tyranny oppressing helplessness, but as a 
general neglect of reciprocal duties ver- 

ing upon license. On the whole, there- 
4 he took the conservative side of po- 
litical questions. When the American 
war gave the first signal of coming troub- 
les, the combinations of opinion were 
significant of the general state of mind. 
Wesley and Johnson denounced the rebels 
from the orthodox point of view with 
curious coincidence of language. The 
only man of equal intellectual calibre who 
took the same side unequivocally was the 
arch-infidel Gibbon. The then sleepy 
Established Church was too tolerant or 
too indifferent to trouble him: why should 


he ally himself with Puritans and enthusi- 
asts to attack the government which at 


once supported and tied its hands? On 
the other side, we find such lovers of the 
established religious order as Burke as- 
sociated with free-thinkers like Tom 
Paine and Horne Tooke. Tooke might 
agree with Voltaire in private, but he 
could not air his opinions to a party which 
relied in no small measure on the political 
zeal of sound dissenters. Dissent, in fact, 
meant something like atheism combined 
with radicalism in France; in England it 
meant desire for the traditional liberties 
of Englishmen, combined with an often 
fanatical theological creed. 

Cowper, brought up amidst such sur- 
roundings, had no temptation to adopt 
Rousseau’s sweeping revolutionary fer- 
vour. His nominal whiggism was not 
warmed into any subversive tendency. 
The labourers with whose sorrows he 
sympathized might be ignorant, coarse, 
and drunken; he saw their faults too 
clearly to believe in Rousseau’s idyllic 
conventionalities, and painted the truth as 
realistically as Crabbe: they required to 
be kept out of the public house, not to be 
liberated from obsolete feudal disqualifica- 
tions ; a poacher, such as he described, 
was not the victim of a brutal aristocracy, 
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but simply a commonplace variety of thief, 
And, on the other hand, when he de- 
nounced the laziness and selfishness of 
the establishment, the luxurious bishops, 
the sycophantic curates, the sporting and 
the fiddling and the card-playing parson, 
he has no thought of the enmity to Chris- 
tianity which such satire would have sug- 
gested to a French reformer, but is men- 
tally contrasting the sleepiness of the 
bishops with the virtues of Newton or 
Whitefield. 


“Where dwell these matchless saints?” old 
Curio cries. 

‘Even at your side, sir, and before your eyes, 

The favour’d few, the enthusiasts you despise.” 


And, whatever be thought of Cowper’s 
general estimate of the needs of his race, 
it must be granted that in one respect his 
philosophy was more conséquent than 
Rousseau’s. Rousseau, though a deist in 
theory, rejected the deist conclusion, that 
whatever is, is right; and consequently 
the problem of how it can be that men, 
who are naturally so good, are in fact so 
vile, remained a difficulty, only slurred 
over by his fluent metaphysics about free- 
will. Cowper’s belief in the profound 
corruption of human nature supplied him 
with a doctrine less at variance with his 
view of facts. He has no illusions about 
the man of nature. The savage, he tells 
us, was a drunken beast till rescued from 
his bondage by the zeal of the Moravian 
missionaries ; and the poor are to be en- 
vied, not because their lives are actually 
much better, but because they escape the 
temptations and sophistries of the rich 
and learned. 

But how should this sentiment fit in 
with Cowper’s love.of nature? In the 
language of his sect nature is generally 
opposed to grace. It is applied to a world 
in which not only the human inhabitants, 
but the whole creation is tainted with a 
mysterious évil. Why should Cowper 
find relief in contemplating a system in 
which waste and carnage play so conspic- 
uous apart? Why, when he rescued his 
pet hares from the general fate of their 
race, did he not think of the innumerable 
hares who suffered not only from guns and 
greyhounds, but from the general annoy- 
ances incident to the struggle for exist- 
ence? Would it not have been more 
logical if he had placed his happiness 
altogether in another world, where the 
struggles and torments of our every-day 
life are unknown? Indeed, though Cow- 
per, as an orthodox Protestant, held that 
ascetic practices ministered simply to 
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spiritual conceit, was he not bound to a 
sufficiently galling form of asceticism? 
His friends habitually looked askance upon 
all those pleasures of the intellect and the 
imagination which are not directly subserv- 
ient to the religious emotions. They had 
grave doubts of the expediency of his 
studies of the pagan Homer. They 
looked with suspicion upon the slightest 
indulgence in social amusements. And 
Cowper fully shared their sentiments. A 
taste for music, for example, generally 
suggests to him a parson fiddling when he 
ought to be praying; and he, again follow- 
ing the lead of Newton, remarks upon the 
Handel celebration as a piece of grotesque 
profanity. The name of science calls up 
to him a pert geologist declaring after an 
examination of the earth 


That He who made it, and revealed its date 
To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 


Not only is the great bulk of his poetry 
directly religious or devotional, but on 
publishing “The Task” he assures New- 
ton that he has admitted none but scrip- 
tural images, and kept as closely as pos- 
sible to scriptural language. Elsewhere he 
quotes Swift’s motto, “ Vive la bagatelle,” 
as a justification of “John Gilpin.” Fox 
is recorded to have said that Swift must 


have been fundamentally a good-natured 
man because he wrote so much nonsense. 
To me the explanation seems to be very 


different. Nothing is more melancholy 
than Swift’s elaborate triflings, because 
they represent the efforts of a pcwerful 
intellect passing into madness under en- 
forced inaction, to kill time by childish 
occupation. And the diagnosis of Cow- 
per’s case is similar. He trifles, he says, 
because he is reduced to it by necessity. 
His most ludicrous verses have been writ- 
ten in his saddest mood. It would be, he 
adds, “but a shocking vagary” if the 
sailors on a ship in danger relieved them- 
selves “by fiddling and dancing ; et 
sometimes much such a part act I.” fis 
love of country sights and pleasures is so 
intense because it is the most effectual 
relief. “Oh!” he exclaims, “I could 
spend whole days and nights in gazin 

upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drin 

the rivers as they flow.” And he adds, 
with his characteristic tone of thought, “if 
every human being upon earth could feel 
as I have done for many years, there might 
perhaps be many miserable men among 
them, but not an unawakened one could be 
found from the Arctic to the Antarctic cir- 
cle.” The earth and the sun itself are, he 
says, but “baubles :” but they are baubles 
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which alone can distract his attention 
from more awful prospects. Hs little 
garden and greenhouse are playthings lent 
to him for a time, and soon to be left. 
He “never framed a wish or formed a 
plan,” as he says in “ The Task,” of which 
the scene was not laid in the country; and 
when the gloomiest forebodings unhinged 
his mind, his love became a passion. ‘He 
is like his own prisoner in the Bastille 
playing with spiders. All other avenues 
of delight are closed to him; he believes, 
whenever his dark hour of serious thought 
returns, that he is soon to be carried off 
to unspeakable torments; all ordinary 
methods of human pleasure seem to be 
tainted with some corrupting influence ; 
but whilst playing with his spaniel or watch- 
ing his cucumbers, or walking with Mrs. 
Unwin in the fields, he can for a moment 
distract his mind with purely innocent 
pleasures. The awful background of his 
visions, never quite absent, though often, 
we may hope, far removed from actual 
consciousness, throws out these hours of 
delight into more prominent relief. The 
sternest- of his monitors, John Newton 
himself, could hardly grudge this cup of 
cold water presented, as it were, to the 
lips of a man in a self-made purgatory. 
This is the peculiar turn which gives so 
characteristic a tone to Cowper’s loving 
portraits of scenery. He is like the Judas 
seen by St. Brandan on the iceberg ; he is 
enjoying a momentary relaxation between 
the past of misery and the future of antici- 
pated torment. Such a sentiment must, 
fortunately, be in some sense exceptional 
and idiosyncratic. And yet, as we have 
seen, it fell in with the prevailing current 
of thought. Cowper agrees with Rousseau 
in finding that the contemplation of scen- 
ery, unpolluted by human passion, and the 
enjoyment of a calm domestic life, is the 
best anodyne for a spirit wearied with the 
perpetual disorders of a corrupt social or- 
der. He differs from him, as we have 
seen, in the conviction that a deeper rem- 
edy is wanting than any mere political 
change; in a more profound sense of 
human wickedness, and, on the other hand, 
in a narrower estimate of the conditions of 
human life. His definition of nature, to 
put it logically, would exclude that natural 
man in whose potential existence Rousseau 
theoretically believed. The passionate 
love of scenery was enough to distinguish 
him from the poets of the preceding 
school, whose supposed hatred of nature 
meant simply that they were thoroughly 
immersed in the pleasures of a society 
then first developed in its modern form, 
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and not yet undermined by the approach 
of a new revolution. The men of Pope 
and Addison’s time looked upon country 
squires as bores incapable of intellectual 

leasure, and, therefore, upon country 
life as a topic for gentle ridicule, or more 
frequently as an unmitigated nuisance. 
Probably their estimate was a very sound 
one. When a true poet like Thomson 
really enjoyed the fresh air, his taste did 
not become a passion, and the scenery ap- 
peared to him as a pleasant background to 
his “ Castle of Indolence.” Cowper’s pecul- 
iar religious views prevented him again 
from anticipating the wider and more phil- 
osophical sentiment of Wordsworth. Like 
Pope and Wordsworth, indeed, he occa- 
sionally uses language which has a panthe- 
istic sound. He expresses his belief that 


There lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 


But when Pope uses a similar phrase, it is 
the expression of a distant philosophy 
which never had much vitality, or passed 
from the sphere of iatetinatanl epncdietion 
to affect the imagination and the emotions. 
It is a dogma which he holds sincerely, it 
may be, but not firmly enough to colour his 
habitual sentiments. With Wordsworth, 
whatever its precise meaning, it is an ex- 
pression of an habitual and abiding senti- 
ment, which rises naturally to his lips 
whenever he abandons himself to his spon- 
taneous impulses. With Cowper, as is 
the case with all Cowper’s utterances, it is 
absolutely sincere for the time; but it is a 
doctrine not very easily adapted to his 
habitual creed, and which drops out of his 
mind whenever he passes from external 
nature to himself or his fellows. The in- 
dwelling divinity whom he recognizes in 
‘ every “freckle, streak, or stain,” on his 
favourite flowers seems to be hopelessly 
removed from his own personal interests. 
An awful and mysterious decree has sep- 
arated him forever from the sole source of 
consolation. 

This is not the place to hint at any 
judgment upon Cowper’s theology, or to 
enquire how far a love of nature, in his 
sense of the words, can be logically com- 
bined with a system based upon the funda- 
mental dogma of the corruption of man. 
Certainly a similar anticipation of the 
poetical pantheism of Wordsworth may be 
found in that most logical of Calvinists, 
Jonathan Edwards. Cowper, too, could be 
at no loss for scriptural precedents, when 
recognizing the immediate voice of God in 
thunder and earthquakes, or in the calmer 
voices of the waterbrooks and the mead- 
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ows. His love of nature, at any rate, is at 
once of a narrower and sincerer kind than 
that which Rousseau first made fashiona- 
ble. He kas no tendency to the misan- 
thropic or cynical view which induces men 
of morbid or affected minds to profess a 
love of savage ag 3 simply because it 
is savage. Neither does he rise to the 
more philosophical view which sees in the 
seas and the mountains the most striking 
symbols of the great forces of the universe 
to which we must accommodate ourselves, 
and which might therefore rightfully be 
associated by a Wordsworth with the 
deepest emotions of reverential awe. Na- 
ture is to him but a collection of “ baubles,” 
soon to be taken away, and he seeks in its 
contemplation a temporary relief from 
anguish, not a permanent object of wor- 
ship. He would dread that sentiment as a 
deistical form of idolatry; and he is 
equally far from thinking that the natural 
man, wherever that vague person might be 
found, could possibly be a desirable object 
of imitation. His love of nature, in short, 
keen as it might be, was not the reflection 
of any philosophical, religious, or political 
theory. But it was genuine enough to 
charm many who might regard his theo- 
logical sentiments as a mere recrudes- 
cence of an obsolete form of belief. Mr. 
Mill tells us how Wordsworth’s poetry, 
little as he sympathized with Words- 
worth’s opinions, solaced an _ intellect 
wearied with premature Greek and over- 
doses of Benthamism. Such a relief must 
have come to many readers of Cowper, 
who would put down his religion as rank 
fanaticism, and his satire as anile declama- 
tion. Men suffered even then — though 
Cowper was a predecessor of Miss Aus- 
ten — from existing forms of “life at high 
pressure.” If life was not then so over- 
crowded, the evils under which men were 
suffering appeared to be even more hope- 
less. The great lesson of the value of in- 
tervals of calm retreat, of silence and medi- 
tation, was already needed, if it is now 
still more pressing. Cowper said, sub- 
stantially, “ Leave the world,” as Rousseau 
said, “ Upset the world.” The reformer, 
to say nothing of his greater intellectual 
power, naturally interested the world 
which he threatened more than the recluse 
whom it frightened. Limited- within a 
narrower circle of ideas, and living in a 
society where the great issues of the time 
were not presented in so naked a form, 
Cowper’s influence ran in a more confined 
channel. He felt the incapacity of the 
old order to satisfy the emotional wants of 
mankind, but was content to revive the old 
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forms of belief instead of seeking a more 
radical remedy in some subversive or re- 
constructive system of thought. But the 
depth and sincerity of feeling which ex- 
plains his marvellous censorial pathos, is 
sometimes a pleasant relief to the senti- 
mentalism of his greater predecessor. 
Nor is it hard to understand why his 
passages of sweet and melancholy musing 
by the quiet Ouse should have come like 
a breath of fresh air to the jaded genera- 
tion waiting for the fall of the Bastille — 
and of other things. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
WRECKED OFF THE RIFF COAST. 


LIKE most of the towns of Spain and 
the Orient, Tangiers looks very inviting 
from the sea, and loses considerably on 
intimate acquaintance. Nothing can be 
more attractive than the dazzling houses 
rising tier over tier in the glossy green of 
the orange-groves, girdled by the grey 
walls, and guarded by the frowning battle- 


ments, of the fortress, with the whitewash 
of the whited sepulchre gleaming in the 
golden glow of an African sunset. And 
nothing can be much more repulsive than 


the interior of the tumble-down old city, 
especially of a rainy day, when each rug- 
ged causeway comes down in filthy flood, 
and the hanging house-eaves are erm 
in dingy water-spouts. The rains shoul 
wash the place, and no doubt they do; 
but it would take the flooding of many 
monsoons to cleanse that Augean stable. 
For the plateaux above are loaded with 
the miscellaneous deposits of the dry sea- 
son, and all the refuse and garbage that 
had been neglected by the jackals and vul- 
tures begin descending towards the sea. 
It had come to be our solitary excite- 
ment looking out of the windows of the 
small hotel, and speculating on what would 
next be whirled past us in the gutter. 
For we had been storm-bound in Tangiers 
for four mortal days, ringing the changes 
between moods savage and sulky, under 
the disappointment of blighted schemes 
for sport. We had crossed from “the 
rock” in the cattle-boat, with light port- 
manteaus and heavy cases of ammunition, 
with central-fire breech-loaders, rifles, and 
revolvers. We had talked confidently at 
the mess-table of bloody bags, made up of 
everything from wild boar to woodcock. 
Arrived at Tangiers, we had interviewed 
the legation in the absence of its chief, 
and arranged for the escort of a Moslem 
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soldier, detailed on the duty of answer- 
ing for our heads with his own by the 
local representative of the Moorish vice- 
gerent of Allah. Having secured this 
orthodox warrior’s services, we should 
have felt bound in honour to find him em- 
ployment, even had we been less eager to 
be up and doing for our own sakes. Twice 
we had saddled for the field and sallied 
resolutely out of the gates, under the gaze 
of the white-bearded elders who smoked 
and gossiped in their shadow. The first 
time we had been driven back by the fall- 
ing floods before we had got well beyond 
the shelter of the consular garden walls. 
On the second occasion we had pushed 
somewhat farther. Encouraged - some 
watery blinks of sunshine, aa fondly per- 
suading ourselves that the heavens were 
shutting their sluices, we had persevered 
against our sounder judgment until it” be- 
came plain that there had been nothing 
but a temporary obstruction. It was any- 
thing but an agreeable ride, as the wiry 
little barbs went labouring fetlock-deep 
through the holding ground, straining 
their sinewy loins with their hind-legs 
slipping from beneath them, and now and 
again half disappearing in a slough that 
seemed to surge up almost to the saddle- 
girths. The streamlets we forded were 
coming down in spate; the stagnant canals 
were brimming over with brown water; 
the gardens and enclosures were steaming 
in the warm air; the solemn storks them- 
selves looked more than ordinarily discon- 
solate, as if they were being hard put to it 
to pick up a living in spite of their lengthy 
legs and necks. Not more disconsolate, 
however, than Hamet, our soldier-guard, 
as he did his best to cover the priming of 
his primitive matchlock and pistol under 
his draggle-tailed Aaik. Yet persevere we 
did, till we drew bridle under the lee of 
the whitewashed tomb of some sainted 
marabout, which looked a likely place to 
partake of our luncheon-breakfast. It was 
but a melancholy meal, however, as we 
bivouacked on spongy grass under the 
drip of the palm-boughs. We felt some- 
what the cheerier for applications to the 
sherrf-bottles and cognac-flasks, which 
there was no object whatever in econo- 
mizing; for the moment the meal was at 
an end we were again in our soaking 
saddles, bent on escaping back from the 
plague of water into the comparative com- 
fort of the city we were sick of. Hamet 
led the way home at a hand-gallop, although 
the heavest weight and the most indif- 
ferently mounted of the party. But the 
weather and the example of his unbeliev- 
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ing employers had beén too much for his 
principles. He had set at defiance the 
unsociable law of his prophet, and in- 
dulged in draughts that were the sweeter 
for being forbidden. And there he was, 
shoving along in advance of us, recklessly 
driving his rusty stirrups into his char- 
ger’s smoking flanks, and laying the road 
and showers of mud behind him, regard- 
less of appeals, threats, and imprecations. 

Plastered with the mud, and dripping 
from head to heel, the pitiful won dieux 
of our sympathizing little landlord had 
welcomed us home, as we came straggling 
up the steep street that led to his hostelry. 
Since then, we had scarcely set foot across 
his threshold. The rain had been de- 
scending remorselessly as ever; depres- 
sion had passed into despondency, and 
despondency settled into despair. Hamet, 
who had haunted the passage like an em- 
bodied reproach, had at last been dis- 
charged with a suitable guerdon. Our 
sporting experiences in Morocco had 
sufficed us. Even should the weather 


hold up, it must be days before the waters 
could subside; and our one idea was to 
effect a retreat, and find ourselves back 
again among our friends of the garrison. 
It is true that we might have been 
worse off. So much of an admission was 
wrung out of us as we drew our chairs 


to the dinner-table of an evening, in the 
cheery little parlour with the bright chintz 
paper and gay crimson hangings, with the 
ormolu clock and candles on the chimney- 
piece, and the battle-piece of Solferino 
suspended over the fire, where the presi- 
dent of the Septennate, in his garance- 
coloured pantaloons, was flourishing his 
bdton among volumes of smoke. The lit- 
tle dinner, served to admiration, made 
way for a voluptuous dessert. On the 
table were dates and figs, bananas and 
Tangerine oranges, sparkling crystal, and 
wax-lights in silver candelabra, long- 
necked bottles of ruby Bordeaux, with a 
squat decanter of topaz-tinged Manza- 
nilla. But brightest of all was the visage 
of our lively host, M. Dumolard, who was 
easily prevailed upon to gratify us with 
his company, and who chattered away 
merrily when he had fairly slipped himself 
out of his prim court-suit of decorous re- 
serve. 

It was on the fifth evening of our so- 
journ that M. Dumolard, for the third 
time, had made a movement to withdraw, 
observing incidentally — 

“7 will assure you, sares, she shall not 
sail before to-morrow at midday; I come 
from seeing M. the captain, and he tells 
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me the half of the cattle are not loaded as 

et. There was a piece of the dé¢az/ pass- 
ing down the street but now; messieurs 
must assuredly have heard them.” 

So saying, M. Dumolard bowed him- 
self away ; and as he closed the door, Jack 
Roper remarked to me, “I’m quite as well 
pleased we sha’n’t have to ake an early 
start of it, although I believe I should 
burn myself the brain, as Dumolard would 
say, if we had forty-eight hours more of 
this infernal purgatory. By the way, I 
hope the wind may fall as fast as it got 
up,” —for, just at that moment, a gust 
caught hold of the great fig-tree outside 
and rattled its branches against the case- 
ment. 

Now any one who had the pleasure of 
Roper’s acquaintance in happier days — 
Captain Roper, V.C., of the —th battery 
of her Majesty’s Royal Regiment of Ar- 
tillery — would have been sorely puzzled 
to recognize that genial officer in the mo- 
rose accents of the foregoing speech. For 
no one had been in the way of taking life 
more happily, or had looked more natu- 
— on the lively side of things. As he 
had been but a few short months before, 
even monotonous confinement through 
five wearisome wet days would have sat 
upon him exceedingly lightly, without the 
creature-comforts he enjoyed and the 
agreeable companion who shared his evil 
fortune. But through the last few months 
Roper had been changing fast, and there- 
by hangs the present yarn. 

His reputation had gone before him 
when he got the route for “ Gib,” and men 
who only knew him by name were pre- 
pared to give him a cordial greeting. In 
the course of a week or so, he was “Jack i 
before his face to the set he was shaking 
down among; while all the rest of the 
world of the garrison men called him 
nothing but Jack behind his back. He 
had a merry eye and an open manner, 
with the faintest suspicion of an arriére 
pensée — something that warned you he 
could resent a liberty if need were. He 
was fairly good at most things, from 
rackets and billiards to waltzes and whist : 
he was an earnest and indiscriminate ad- 
mirer of the fair sex—by the way, the 
prevailing tints of the rock and the gar- 
rison ranged between olive and the colour 
of parchment—but the ravages on his 
heart by each evening’s flirtation were 

enerally repaired with the morning’s re- 
ections. He had 2 modest certainty 
beyond his pay, with considerable expec- 
tations from a capricious uncle. So natu- 





rally he was weighted with a burden of 
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pecuniary embarrassments, although he 
contrived to carry them with unimpaired 
equanimity. : 

So life went smoothly with him at Gib- 
raltar as it had gone elsewhere, till.of a 
sudden its smooth tenor was ruffled. It 
was on a certain evening when yawning at 
the theatre that he set eyes upon the 
object of his grand passion without a pre- 
sentiment of his coming fate. He merely 
admired as he was much in the way of 
admiring. It certainly struck him as odd 
next morning, not that the beauty of the 
evening or own — on him in his 
waking dreams, but that he had asked no 
one the night before who was the pretty 
girl opposite. Perhaps, had it been his 
habit to analyze the philosophy of his 
feelings, it might have occurred to him 
that the impression being deeper than he 
suspected, he had shrunk from the appre- 
hension of hearing something, either to 
his disadvantage —or hers. She might 
have been engaged, or married, or on a 
flying visit— possibly no better than she 
should be. 

He met her again in the Alameda that 
very afternoon, and she bore the sunshine 
as well as the gaslight. She was accom- 
panied, too, by the same elderly gentle- 
man who had mounted guard on her at the 
theatre; but Roper had no eyes for her 


companion ; and, as it happend, the friend 
who was lounging on his arm had no eyes 
for any one else. 

“Osalez! by all that’s infernal!” that 
gentleman exclaimed in considerable per- 
turbation, pivoting round abruptly and car- 


rying his companion with him. “ What! 
you don’t know him?” he proceeded, in 
answer to Roper’s inquiries and expostula- 
tions. “ Then all I can say is, that is 
very lucky for you. Bless my soul! Osa- 
lez is as much of a public character as his 
Excellency. Perhaps there isn’t a gentle- 
man on the coasts of the Peninsula and 
Barbary to boot with a more miscella- 
neous acquaintance —and that’s saying 
something. Osalez! why, he’s reprobate 
of all trades and respectable in none — 
merchant, money-lender, smuggler, bank- 
er, broker —ay, and you may say butcher 
too. For he contracts to victual the gar- 
rison and he coals the fleet. He goes 
shares with the contrabandistas, and he 
squares it somehow with the civil rd. 
He'll fly kites for anybody who makes it 
worth his while; but somehow when it’s 
Osalez that raises the wind you're apt to 
be swept off your legs in a hurricane. 
Yes, you may say it’s scandal ” — for Jack 
had interposed with unusual cogency of 
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argument, and still more unwonted excite- 
ment, pointing out that sleeping partners 
with smugglers were scarcely likely to ob- 
tain government contracts —“you may 
call it scandal, and I don’t profess to 
speak dispassionately, for he has a bill of 
mine, and he won’t hear of renewing. But 
where there’s a deal of smoke there must 
be fire, and Osalez lives in a most sul- 
phureous atmosphere — ask any one.” ; 

To cut a long story short—a story 
Roper had latterly bored me with so often, 
that I had thoroughly mastered all its de- 
tails — though he did not follow up a con- 
versation that gave him so little satisfac- 
tion, he was not to be det zrred from making 
the acquaintance of the beautiful Hebrew. 
Perseverance has its seward. Often baf- 
fled, he succeeded at last, but it was 
even less easy to improve the acquaint- 
ance when he had made it. There was a 
yawning chasm between a gay young offi- 
cer and a lady in the ambiguous position 
of the lovely and wealthy Miss Osalez; 
and the gossips of the garrison watched 
his efforts to bridge it with the keenest 
and most curious interest. The Osalez 
went out but little into society. Regarded 
as pariahs by Engiish sets, they held 
themselves far superior to the “ scorpi- 
ons;” and when Jack had manceuvred 
himself into one or two meetings with 
them, recklessly risking the loss of caste, 
he found himself opening the trenches in 
the light of day, under the eye of an 
exceedingly watchful parent. It was a 
standing puzzle to him, and a source of 
perpetual irritation, haw that shy flutter- 
ing beauty, who divined his admiration 
and did not seem to dislike it, whose lus- 
trous eyes flashed and feli, and whose col- 
our went and came under his ardent 
glances, could ever have been bred in such 
a vulture’s nest. For Osalez was as un- 
like his offspring as might be, and had 
nothing whatever of the gentle or prepos- 
sessing about him. Short and stern, 
squat and grizzled, something like a sher- 
ry-butt rolling along ona couple of quarter- 
casks, you could only guess his race and 
religion in the unmistakable cachet that 
nature had stamped upon his nose. 

No wonder Esther was shy and flut- 
tered, that the usually off-hand Roper 
was very ill at ease, or that the shrewd 
Osalez never relaxed his observations on 
those rare occasions when the trio came 
together in society. Roper’s presence 
provoked remark and piqued curiosity. 
The whole room was wide awake.to the 
unaccustomed visitor, as well as to the 
little drama that was going forward. Osa- 
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lez felt that he was oy made a fool of. 
He feared, a little too late perhaps, that 
the same thing might possibly happen to 
his daughter; and finally, as the situation 

ew insupportably tense, he withdrew her 
into absolute seclusion. 

Not being overburdened with military 
duties, Roper had leisure to indulge 
his despondency. Although Gibraltar is 
geographically Andalusian, the place is 
thoroughly English in prpeclay, pickets, 
rounds, and police arrangements. There 
is small toleration for serenades and rope- 
ladders. There is little of that “ plucking 
the turkey,” where the Peninsular lover 
presses and kisses the hands of his adored 
one through the ponderous window-bars 
that form her cage. Mr. Abraham Osa- 
lez lived in a charming cottage villa look- 
ing across to Apeshill— all bay-windows, 
verandas, and trailing masses of creepers. 
But Miss Esther was as sequestered in it 
as if she had been double-locked in a 
grilled and duenna-guarded chamber of 
Cadiz, with the windows turned inwards 
on a Moorish fatio. 

In these desperate circumstances, Ro- 
per decided on a dashing couf—as he 
told his story to the present narrator, 
whom he had installed as his confidant, 
bon gré, mal gré. 

“ As matters had come toa dead-lock, 
to be done was 


I thought the best thing 
to make Osalez’s acquaintance profession- 


ally. He wasn’t likely to decline to ac- 
commodate me on the ground of my be- 
ing Over-sweet upon his daughter; while, 
on the other hand, you know, it might in- 
crease his objection to me, if he heard 
that I had carried my custom past the 
family. And the connection seemed like- 
ly to be worth having; for, to tell the 
truth, since I had first set eyes on Esther, 
I had taken to revoking at whist, and all 
manner of follies, and it was high time I 
made arrangements for replenishing my 
purse. As the novels have it, Osalez was 
civil but distant when I made my advan- 
ces, and I can’t say he showed me much 
consideration on account of the romantic 
sympathy that drew me to him. Since 
then we have had no end of interviews, 
but the conversation has confined itself 
strictly to bills and discount — and now —” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now it seems to me I’ve been making 
stern-way rather than otherwise. I see 
much more of Shylock than I like, and 
just as little as ever of the lady.” 

So it had gone on. Now, as far as! 
could gather —and Roper would be only 
too minute in his confidences — Osalez 
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was revenging himself in the way of busi- 
ness on the handsome young gunner for 
all the domestic bother he was causing; 
and if that were really the Hebrew’s game, 
it must be confessed that Jack played 
into his hands. What with blighted love, 
and accumulated money-worries, from be- 
ing merely: profuse he grew reckless. 

Whether he liked it or no, he had to seek 
more and more frequent interviews with the 
hard-fisted father of his Jessica, and the 
more he saw of him the less he liked him. 
The odd part of it was, that his growing an- 
tipathy for the parent was anything but an 
antidote to his fancy for the child: in an 
atmosphere that ought to have nipped it, 
his love flourished as luxuriantly as the 
tropical vegetation on the Alameda, and 
what had begun like a hundred other ca- 
prices, had gradually grown into an ab- 
sorbing sentiment. So between his at- 
traction and repulsion for and from the 
Osalez family, Roper was losing flesh and 
spirits: friends and acquaintances began 
to fall away from him; the regimental 
doctor prescribed change of scene, and as 
he would not be persuaded to banish him- 
self to England, he had got up this flying 
trip to Tangiers. 

And there we are back again, after this 
long digression, awaiting the precarious 
departure of the cattle-boat, which lay 
taking in her cargo in the bay. Dumolard 
was gone down-stairs, and Jack had begun 
to fidget in his arm-chair. 

- “T think I’ll just stretch my legs before 
turning in: one sleeps all the better for 
being Blown about a bit.” 

“ Nonsense, my good fellow. Why, 
you'll never keep your cigar alight in the 
wind. The rain has hardly held up for an 
hour past, and you can hear the street 
coming down in flood.” 

But Jack was on his feet and obdurate: 
Osalez himself could not have been more 
impracticable, and, after all, the point was 
scarcely worth arguing. Ina few seconds 
he was back again, looking rather pale 
and excessively savage. 

“Stumbled on a ghost?” I inquired, 
with some curiosity. 

“ No such luck,” he answered with vin- 
dictive vehemence. “I’d sooner be 
haunted any day in the spirit than the 
flesh, Whom do you fancy I ran up 
ae, just outside the door, of all impos- 
sible people ?” 

“Why, by the way you take it, I can 
only suppose it was that eternal dé¢e noire 
of yours, that sets you on to worry me in 
season and out of season. And though I 
see no particular reason why he should 
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not be in Tangiers, it does seem unlikely 
he should be abroad in such weather and 
at such an hour. A case of mistaken 
identity 1 expect, or perhaps a spectral 
apparition produced by a fervid imagina- 
tion, acting on a couple of bottles of claret. 
I can’t say on an empty stomach, although 
you are so desperately ——” 

“ Hang it, man, it’s pasta joke. There’s 
a coincidence, a destiny— what do you 
call it? —about it. I tell you I spoke to 
him, and made him answer me.” 

“Well, I suppose I must give in to the 
evidence of a couple of your senses, for 
spectres seldom speak when they are 
spoken to, and ordinary hallucinations 
don’t go from sight to sound. As I said, 
why should Osalez not be here? He 
must have irons in the fire at Tangiers as 
well as everywhere else. But if he has, 
you may be sure that old gossip, Dumo- 
bird, can tell us all about it, and something 
more. You had better ring the bell, and 
let’s have him up again.” 

M. Dumolard proved to the full as well 
informed as I gave him credit for being. 

“You ask if monsieur has met M. Osa- 
lez. But I believe it well; and why not? 
While the gentlemen have been detained 
with me, where, I dare to hope, they have 
found themselves not too ill,” observed 
M. Dumolard, parenthetically, with a com- 
prehensive bow, “ M. Osalez, by a strange 
hazard, has been sojourning opposite. M. 
Mordecai, my —_ bour, is of the same 
faith; and indeed I believe is of M. Osa- 
lez’s relations. In every case M. Osalez 
has been there, as I say, and his daughter 
also— tres belle fille, parbleu! 1 was 
admiring her from my belvidere but yes- 
terday, when the weather cleared itself, 
fora moment ——” 

“What!” shouted Roper, springing out 


'] of the chair into which he had subsided, 


and making the clock and candles clatter 
with the violence with which he threw 
himself against the chimney-piece — 
“what! you saw Miss Osalez yesterday; 
and you never told me a word of it. 
Pshaw! what am I talking of? I beg 
td pardon, Mr. Dumolard: I forgot you 
‘new nothing; how should you? You 
— saying, I think, that you saw the 

——, 

And Jack had the nerve to recover his 
control as quickly as he had lost it; so 
that Dumolard, who had at first been 
scared at the mine he had sprung most 
innocently, quickly grew flattered at the 
extreme interest vouchsafed him, and ex- 
erted himself to gratify the curiosity he 
had piqued. The sum of his long story 
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was, that it was by no means surprising 
M. Osalez should be here at Tangiers. 
Quite the contrary. He did more trade 
with the town than any half-dozen other 
merchants put together. He had a con- 
tract for provisioning the English garri- 
son. “ By Jove! and that’s true,” inter- 
posed Roper. He owned the better part 
of the boat we meant to embark upon. 
And so on, and so on. M. Dumolard had 
plenty to tell; and all he had to tell went 
to magnify the means of the Hebrew. 

After that last interpellation of his, 
Jack seemed somewhat distrait. M. 
Dumolard’s facile sympathies and quick 
perception had told him that the handsome 
young Englishman’s distraction had its 
origin in a profound interest in the beauty 
over the way, and to him accordingly he 
had addressed his animated narrative. 

But chilled by the preoccupation that 
had paid so little heed, his voluble talk 
flowed more and more sluggishly until, at 
last, with’'a slight but expressive motion 
of his shoulders, he relapsed into resent- 
ful silence. | 

Then my friend took the word, and, 
with a Machiavellian astuteness for which 
I should never have given him credit, ad- 
dressed the Frenchman with the frankness 
that sat so naturally on him, but with a 
studied courtesy very foreign to his man- 
ners. 

“You can do me a great service, M. 
Dumolard, if you will allow me to make 
a friend of you and give you my confi- 
dence. I am persuaded I can rely abso- 
lutely on your discretion.” 

Our little host was equally flattered and 
gratified. His face wrinkled amiably as it 
wreathed itself in friendly smiles ; and he 
stood there bowing and scraping with his 
jewelled hand pressed upon his flowered 
waistcoat. It was plain that Jack had 
bound him to him, body and soul. So 
there Jack was away at score with the oft- 
told story—so much of it at least as 
suited his purpose; and he wound up with 
an “And now, M. Dumolard, if you only 
will, you can do me an immense service.” 

“Monsieur has but to command,” M. 
Dumolard rejoined courteously. 

“Tt strikes me, you see, that as Osalez 
has so much to do with this boat he means 
most likely to go over in her.” 

“And mademoiselle also — nothing 
more probable,” assented M. Dumolard; 
“specially as he is always immersed in 
his affairs and enormously pressed for 
time.” 

“ Exactly so. Now as he is master of 
the situation, and may send down sailing- 
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orders at any moment, he’s safe to try to 
steal a march, and leave us planted here ; 
and I’m sure it would be impossible to be 
more comfortable anywhere,” he added, 
politely, as an after-thought. 

Dumolard, however, looked sorely puz- 
zled at the British idioms Jack had slipped 
into. Jack saw it, tried back, translated, 
and went on again. “The captain prom- 
ised to let us know in time —he’d do it 
too, I think, if it were left to him, if there 
be gratitude in man or honesty in faces. 
He smoked a dozen or so of my best 
partagas coming across, and said he liked 
them; but e 

“But M. Osalez is the master, after all, 
as you have said—a man who will have 
his orders attended to. However, gentle- 
men, confisle yourselves to me. Moham- 
med shall go over to M. Mordecai’s and 
inform himself. He is, as it were, a child 
of the household. Meanwhile, I shall de- 
spatch Achmet to the shore, and ascertain 
what they are doing on the steamer.” 

So spoke our zealous ally; and it was 
no sooner said than done. In ambush be- 
hind the darkened window-blind, Jack 
could watch the effect of Mohammed’s 
mission. Nota gleam of light from the 
lattices opposite. The envoy knocked at 
the jealously-barred postern — first gently, 
Not a 


and then as loudly as he dared. 
sign of life on the part of the servants. 
It was clear the garrison had its orders — 
more than probable that this unnatural 


quiet portended a sortie later. So Jack 
took it ; and already he was bustling about 
the baggage. Suspicions changed to cer- 
tainty on Achmet’s return. He had seen 
the Mary Anne with her steam up. There 
might have been reasons for that, besides 
prospect of an early start; it was-wildish 
weather and a shifty wind for a vessel ly- 
ing in such open anchorage. But to make 
‘all sure, Achmet had boarded her with a 
boat-load of pilgrims, and then he heard 
from the crew that they expected to be 
off by morning. 

“ Canaille of a capitaine ! va!” ejacu- 
lated Dumolard, apostrophizing the absent 
skipper; “it’s always agreed between us 
that he let me know of the departure of 
the boat.” And Jack was chiming in with 
some anathemas of his own, when there 
came a tinkle at the door-bell. It was the 
arrival of an anonymous and dirty scrawl 
that had been deposited in Mohammed’s 
hands by a mysterious messenger. 

“The Mary Anne may be away by the 
morning; and you had best burn this bit 
of writing.” 

“ Our ally the Scotch captain’s fist and 
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caution, for a thousand! Now, M. Dumo- 
lard, there’s not a shadow of a doubt. 
Don’t let a soul be seen stirring. Have 
your peqple ready to carry our traps, 
Trust to me to keep a bright look-out; 
and when once our friends opposite are 
fairly under weigh, we’ll slip down quietly 
on their line of march.” 

And the lover was transformed into an- 
other man, all life and spirit, in place of 
languid indifference. He positively rubbed 
his hands at the prospect of a rough night 
on the straits, with but a plank Detween 
him and his mistress —to say nothing of 
a drenching for them both by way of pre- 
lude. As for Dumolard, he had caught 
fire at the other’s excitement. I believe 
both of them would have forgotten all 
about the bill had not Mohammed and I 
been there to remind them. 

Roper was an easy-going fellow gener- 
ally — one of the last men you would have 
suspected of nerves— yet I could hear 
his heart thumping on his ribs at the 
creaking of those heavy bolts of Morde- 
cai’s. As for Dumolard, he was dancing 
behind us like a dervish, now standing on 
tiptoe to peer out between our shoulders, 
now doubling himself up for a look from 
under our arms. I was interested myself, 
I confess, for there was a strong dash of 
romance about the scene that was enact- 
ing. Hour, one of the clock, or some- 
what over. A pale moon riding overhead 
among watery clouds that generally had 
the best of her. The plash of the rain. 
The wind moaning fitfully in the com- 
plaining boughs; and not another sound 
in the silent city, save the howl of a dog, 
or, it might be, the bark of a jackal. A 
Moorish archway opening into a fatio, 
where you caught a glimpse of a sparkling 
fountain among the dark orange-trees, the 
interior lit partly by the fitful moonshine, 
partly by the reflection of torches held in 
the passages. Moors were coming and 
going in snowy raiment; and finally, 
Roper squeezed my arm hard as a couple 
of female figures emerged mounted on 
donkeys in Frankish waterproofs and un- 
der Frankish umbrellas. There was no 
mistake about the man’s fancying himself 
in love, otherwise he would never have 
griped me as he did. 

The procession got stealthily under 
weigh, having taken every precaution to 
attract no notice from our hostelry, which 
to all appearance must have been buried in 
slumber. The muzzles of the —? 
were muffled in shawls. The glare of the 
torches was masked by umbrellas’ En- 
veloped in a Spanish cloak, Osalez stuck 
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close by his daughter’s stirrup, drawing 
her wrappings carefully around her. We 
could see him throw up a glance at our win- 
dows as he turned out of the yard. As for 
the lady, whatever she might have known 
or suspected, she never lifted her eyes. 
Roper’s head was out of the window 
before the last of the porters bearing bags 
and boxes had fairly disappeared round 
the corner of the house. When we set 
out in pursuit, it was all we could do to 
prevail on him to give them law enough, 
and let them commit themselves fairly to 
the deep before he ran into them on the 
steamer. “And after all,” as I reminded 
him, “even when once we are safe on 
board, I don’t see you'll be much ad- 
vanced. Depend on it, Osalez is Turk 
enough to condemn the beauty to close 
sequestration for the passage. I lay you 
five to one in ponies, if you like, the cap- 
tain gives her over the cabin you scented 
so fragrantly with those pet Jartagas of 
yours.” 
, Jack declined the bet, observing sadly 
that I might just as well make the five 
fifty, but added, more sanguinely, that he 
would trust in pluck and the chapter of 
accidents to bring them together before 
the voyage was over. He spoke prophet- 


ically, as the sequel will show. 
I have tried my hand at a sketch of 


Scene No. 1—‘“ The Start.” Its fen- 
dant, Scene 2—“ The Embarkation ” — 
was even more characteristic. The moon 
riding overhead as before, but by this 
time with a more angry halo round her 
disc, and her wan rays more sinister in 
their glitter. The waters of the bay heav- 
ing and tumbling in breaking outlines that 
communicated a sympathetic thrill to the 
diaphragm — the “ tideless” sea rolling 
in upon the beach with a fair imitation of 
an ugly surf, and a dismal grinding and 
churning among the pebbles. Consider- 
ing the bay was half land-locked as the 
wind came, the strength of the ground- 
swell spoke volumes for what might be 
awaiting us outside. We had stopped 
short under the shadow of the houses that 
swept in a broken crescent round the 
shore, to observe the proceedings of the 
party in advance. Had Osalez shown 
the white feather at the eleventh hour, I 
for one should have been exceedingly 
glad of it. 

But it was clear that the Jew’s mind 
was made up to play Lord Ullin’s daugh- 
ter with the parts reversed; equally so 
that the lady’s lover had no idea of being 
left on the shore lamenting. 

The torches had been extinguished ; 
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still there was moonlight enough to let us 
distinguish all that passed. A stalwart 
Moslem, tearing off his dripping haik, 
stood revealed in clinging shirt and panta- 
loons. He caught up in his muscular 
arms what Jack affirmed to be the fairy 
form of Miss Osalez, although the bundle 
might have been a bale of waterproof for 
all one could tell to the contrary. He bal- 
anced himself on his bare and stalwart 
legs; trode gingerly into the surf, embar- 
rassed as he was with the precious pack- 
age, and bent his oscillating steps towards 
a boat that was swaying among the bil- 
lows. 

“The idiot’s over with her, by ——,” 
ejaculated Roper, as the Moor made a 
stumble. And he would have rushed to 
the rescue, regardless of consequences, 
had not I made a snatch at his arm in 
time. ; 

“ The Moor’s as sure-footed as the barb 
you bucketed so unmercifully a couple of 
days ago. The lady’s as safe in the mean 
time, at all events, as if she were in bed 
at her kinsman Mordecai’s, as I devoutly 
wish she were; how it may be towards 
the small hours is another question, and if 
you want to be near her when the danger 
may be real, you had better keep as quiet 
as may be in the mean time.” 

Indeed it was plain that the Moor knew 
his business, and once started he went as 
steadily as his comrade who was bestrid- 
den by the respectable Osalez in person. 
The boat took them all on board with 
their belongings, and went pitching away 
till we lost it in the uncertain light. Now 
it was our turn. Mordecai’s myrmidons 
had hurried home and left the coast clear. 
We had taken a touching farewell of Du- 
molard, who seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
being soaked in serving a love-affair; not 
many minutes more and we were rocking 
in comparatively calm water under the 
bulging counter of the Mary Anne. 

“ Passengers” was our answer to the 
hail from the deck ; but it was not till after 
the lookout had been appealed to again, 
that the order was given to let down the 
side-ropes—we fancied we could hear 
Osalez in suppressed wrath, while the 
captain was seeking to soothe him in 
hoarse whispers. 

Bluff and weather-beaten sea-dog as he 
was, that old Scotch skipper had the mak- 
ings of anactor in him. Hecame forward 
into the circle of light thrown by the 
mate’s lantern, looking to any one behind 
him so far as his pea-jacketed shoulders 
were concerned, the very embodiment of 
astonishment and gruff discontent. But 
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tor us, there was a twinkle in his eye that 
belied his language, as he growled out his 
surprise at our arrival. 

“ Never supposed you gentlemen were 
in any haste to be gone: didn’t dream 
you'd be for quitting comfortable quarters 
with the weather like to be so coarse.” 

Jack acknowledged the signal the cap- 
tain threw out with a faint quiver of his 
own eyelid. 

“Haste indeed, you had our message, 
hadn’t you? You don’t suppose we sen- 
tenced ourselves to close confinement in 
this infernal hole till the weather cleared.” 

“Well, then, captain, I was mistaken, 
as it would seem, and there’s an end of 
that; unless indeed you would be for put- 
ting cannily back again, now you’ve had 
some small foretaste of what we may ex- 
pect round the point. You won't, you 
say? Very well, then, he that will to Cu- 
par maun to Cupar; but I doubt you’ll be 
scarcely so well put up this time as the 
last. My bit of a cabin’s bespoke ; and 
you'll find some queer-like characters in the 
saloon.” 

Some slight confidences that passed in 
the obscure companion gave the shrewd 
skipper a fair notion of how the land lay. 
At all events, when plunging down through 
the darkness we emerged below in com- 
parative light, I believe it was felt on both 
sides that we understood each other. The 


“saloon,” as its master was pleased to 
term it, was far from a tempting apart- 


ment in any circumstances. The white- 
painted boarding of the sides was guiltless 
of all pretence of decoration. The dingy 
ceiling was smoked black in the centre by 
the vilely-smelling lamp that now swung 
beneath it. It was lucky, perhaps, consid- 
ering the manners of its present occu- 
pants, that there was but a tattered scrap 
of waxcloth on the floor, for on the bench- 
es that ran along the sides of the ship and 
encircled the battered deal table, were 
seated a strange company indeed, some of 
them.smoking freely, and all dispensing 
with spittoons. 

“ Ay, they’re a gey queer lot,” repeated 
the captain, setto voce, “ gin only you could 
make them out more clearly through the 
reek. But with the weather and _hin- 
drances in the lading and one thing or 
another, we’ve been keepit here longer 
time than usual, and so all they folk have 
been gathering in about. These Jews 
there” — here he sunk his voice to a whis- 
per — “are desperate hard set on money- 
getting; and wasting time is like wringing 
out their very heart’s blood, otherwise 
they would hardly be so fond to go over 
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with us, for they’ve just a desperate an. 
tipathy to the sea.” 

“You don’t think there’s danger, cap. 
tain? ” I inquired. 

“Danger, no, not to say danger: gin 
there had been, I would never have taken 
my orders to sail from old Osalez, with 
that bonny bit lassie of his brought on 
board, for, after all, it’s me that’s answer- 
able. Lord preserve me! what was I say- 
ing, gentlemen? Mr. Osalez laid his in- 
junctions on me — well, never mind, we’re 
friends here after all, I hope, and gentle. 
men forbye ; but as I was saying, for dan- 
ger there’s none; but discomfort’s another 
thing, and with the wind and the water 
soughing and sucking us into the Riff 
shore, it may be longer before we make 
the rock than some of they fairweather 
gentlemen will care about.” 

“Oh, if that’s all!” exclaimed Roper. 
He had been standing on full point at the 
door that divided this very common outer 
court from the inner sanctuary that shrined 
his idol. Oh, if that’s all!” and he turned 

eatly relieved to have a look at our fel- 
ow-passengers. An odd lot they were, 
as the captain had remarked. Small as 
was the cabin, its atmosphere was so dense 
that we could scarcely embrace them ina 
single coup d’eil, but we could examine 
them more at leisure as we moved along 
between them and the table. There were 
stately Moors in their floating white dra- 
peries, with searching black eyes, sallow 
complexions, and sharpened features, star- 
ing before them in farouche tranquillity, 
and reminding me greatly of eagle-owls on 
the perch. All of them, I remarked, had 
singularly white and well-shaped hands, 
especially one venerable santon with a 
snowy beard, who clearly had never put 
those hands of his to use, although possi- 
bly with perpetual genuflexions his knees 
might be as hardas horn. There was a 
merchant or two of pure Berber blood, 
attired very similarly to the Moors, al- 
though there were no mistaking the differ- 
ent type of figures. There were a couple 
of thoroughbred negroes from the remote 
palm-groves of Timbuctoo, dealing in dates 
as their staple commodity, and probably 
speculating in flesh and blood on occasion. 
There was a Berberized Frenchman, most 
likelya renegade. But the lives and souls 
of the motley party were those country- 
men of Osalez that the skipper had alluded 
to. Some of them, by their dress, settlers 
in Barbary, some of them from the Span- 
ish seaports, not a few naturalized scor- 





pions of the rock,—they were jabbering 
to each other of gains and exchanges and 
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every topic connected with money-getting, 
so far as we could make sense of their 
lingua mixta. One or two salutations I 
acknowledged from individuals whose 
faces seemed familiar to me, though I had 
never dealt with them for cash, cigars, or 
anything else. But if we could make any- 
thing out plainly in that dim’ pandemoni- 
um, it was that we could not possibly stay 
below init. Better afresh hurricane from 
heaven any day, or beds on the sloppy 
decks, @ la belle étoile. 

It might be pretty poetry talking of 
beds @ Za belle étoile, but looking at the 
matter practically they were altogether 
out of the question. The decks were as 
much encumbered as the cabin. The fore 
part of the ship was given up, of course, 
to the cattle. Dumolard’s information 
had been accurate enough: scarcely half 
the animals had been shipped when Osa- 
lez took it into his head to be gone. But 
we were none the better off on that ac- 
count; rather the reverse indeed in the 
event of a storm; for instead of being fast 
wedged as otherwise they would have 
been, our loosely-secured live freight 
might break away from their lashings, 
when, as the mate remarked, there would 
be the devil to pay, and no mistake. 
Meanwhile they stamped and dragged at 
their halters and filled the air with uneas 


bellowings that ~~ have seemed omi- 


nous of coming disaster had one been 
much given to superstition. 

Under the bulwarks aft, rows of Afri- 
cans had made themselves as snug as cir- 
cumstances admitted of. There was a gen- 
eral effect of dark blue cloaks picked out 
with white under-garments, of turbans and 
fezzes, and red and yellow slippers. For be- 
sides ordinary passengers we were freight- 
ed with a batch of pilgrims taken on con- 
tract. They were on their way to estab- 
lish communication with a screw-steamer 
chartered from Gibraltar for the Mecca 
voyage, and advertised to touch at the va- 
rious ports. While piled in barricades 
round the cabin skylights, were crates of 
poultry packed as closely as might be. 
Many of the cocks had apparently lost 
their heads already with the heat and stuf- 
finess of their quarters. At all events 
they had entered on a mad crowing-match 
at the moon, as if they had mistaken her 
watery ladyship for the blessed sun at 
day-dawn. 4 

The captain civilly cleared a space for 
us between the paddle-boxes, and offered 
us the run of the gangway overhead. As 
for Osalez we had seen nothing of him 
since we came on board, and for the mo- 
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ment I at least had forgotten both him 
and his daughter. 

_ A yo-heave-ohing rises from the steer- 
age over the lowing of the oxen. The 
anchor comes up, the paddles go round, 
and the Mary Anne is moving. A 
clumsy tub she was; immensely broad 
in the beam and round as an apple in 
her bottom, safe enough, in all conscience 
so long as she had moderately fair play, 
but rolling frightfully to the slightest 
shock on | # sides. So it may be im- 
agined how we began to feel it, when at 
last we drew out from under shelter of the 
land. I hope Miss Osalez may have been 
happy below, though I doubt it. I only 
know that when I last looked down into 
the main cabin while we were still in the 
bay, the pipes had gone out, the jabber of 
voices had been silenced, and nothing was 
to be heard but groaning, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth; while the decks were 
littered with a moaning mass of miserable 
humanity, damped occasionally by the fly- 
ing showers of spray. But all that was 
comparative elysium to what was to fol- 
low. Even out of the shelter there was 
no wind to speak of, yet the swell was 
singularly heavy, —e it ‘came 
from the shore. Soon the decks were 
nearly as wet as the surrounding water. 
Wave after wave flooded us forward, each 
of them having scarcely time to wash out 
through the scuppers before it was fol- 
lowed by another and another. As for 
the pious hadjis, they were put through a 
course of involuntary ablution that should 
have relieved them from all such ceremo- 
nial observances for the rest of their natu- 
ral lives. Meanwhile the engines were 
doing their best, but they sobbed like a 
pair of broken-winded screws, who have 
been pumping themselves with violent 
over-exertion. We made pitifully little 
way, and I felt it was matter for heartfelt 
congratulation that the gale should have 
so nearly blown itself out. If we were in 
difficulties labouring through the after- 
wash of a storm, how should we have be- 
haved had we been caught in its fury? 

I was to have an opportunity of judging 
before morning. I had sunk into a troub- 
led sleep with Roper’s head bobbing 
against my shoulder, when a tremendous 
roll flung me forward on my hands and 
knees in a rush of slimy, briny water. 
Nothing like a cold douche of the kind to 
bring the slowest man quickly to his senses. 
I had staggered to my feet in a moment, 
instinctively looking out to windward. 
The moon was brighter than ever over- 
head, in a sky that would have been clear 
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but for the fleecy clouds that were drift- 
ing with ominous velocity; but when I 
had time to think about it, I saw the wind 
had gone right about. That thick grey 
curtain I started at, came travelling up 
from Tarifa, slanting uglily in the upper 
half of it, as yet hanging heavily perpen- 
dicular below. Had I been innocent of 
what was awaiting us when the gale met 
the gunhentl with the steamer for 
their plaything, a glance at the captain’s 
face might have warned me. It did not 
show a sign of fear, but. was eloquent with 
the sense of a terrible responsibility. 

I had once been struck by a white 
squall off Candia, when we barely saved 
our bacon by the skin of our teeth; but 
so far as a vivid recollection serves me, it 
was milder than what we experienced 
now. For myself I felt assured that it 
was all over with us; no use attempting 
to float in such a sea, and the crazy boats 
would have been overcrowded and 
swamped, even had we ever succeeded in 
launching them safely. For a minute or 
two we were involved in a damp, drift- 
ing darkness that might literally be felt, 
though it thinned and cleared fast as the 
gale tore it into tatters. It is true the 
sea did not run so very high, thanks to 
the conflict of opposing forces; but the 
jumble and turmoil of the breaking water 


gave one a good idea of indifferent weath- 
erin the Maélstrom. The scene on the 
one deck and the other baffles descrip- 


tion. I could command them both when 
I had scrambled up on the gangway. The 
half-drowned oxen were plunging wildly, 
filling the night with frantic bellowings, 
those of them at least that had not slipped 
down on their sides to hang half-strangled 
in their halters. One or two had broken 
loose, so had a couple of water-butts, and 
these last went rattling about like shot in 
a bottle, making confusion worse con- 
founded. The deck passengers had gone 
in arush for the cabin doors, where the 
leading files had wedged themselves hard 
and fast. The rest were vociferating and 
blaspheming for the most ‘part, clutching 
desperately at each other’s garments, or 
anything else they could make themselves 
fast to; while a few were down on their 
knees praying devoutly. A hadji on pil- 

image who goes to the bottom has his 
elicity assured if he has faith to believe 
it. The cross-waves were making free 
with the decks, but as yet there was little 
danger of — carried overboard, al- 
though sundry of the cratefuls of poultry 
had gone cruising on their own account. 
The truth is, it was an awful moment for 
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all of us — Christian or Jew, Mussulman 
or Pagan. 

But the mate backed the captain man- 
fully, and their coolness somewhat steadied 
the crew. With acouple of men at the 
wheel, we got the boat before the wind 
again, and on the whole I thought we 
were well out of it. For the squall blew 
over almost as fast as it had come up, 
leaving nothing worse behind than a fresh 
nor-westerly breeze, and a sea that was 
seething in circles like a boiling kettle. 
At another time I should have been hor- 
ridly sea-sick; as it was, I was far too 
busy in helping to secure the frightened 
cattle. 

All at once, the labouring engines came 
to a standstill. There was a startling ces- 
sation of the vibration of the planks be- 
neath our feet. Struck powerless, the 
steamer fell away, rolling purposelessly in 
the trough of the waters. There was a 
general rush amidships, for most of us 
guessed what had happened. 

They say a sense of common calamity 
tames the wildest and reassures the shyest 
of animals, making them forget their feuds 
for the time. The wolf and the sheep 
have been seen cowering together while 
being swept down a flood on the same 
raft of refuge. Roper and Osalez almost 
rush into each other’s arms as they meet 
over the scuttle of the engine-room. 

Roper had clearly kept his head, who- 
ever else might have lost theirs. He was 
much more curious than excited, when 
Osalez burst out with, “ For God’s sake, 
Captain Roper, is there any danger?” 

Roper had come to loathe Osalez, and 
at that moment he despised him. To 
bring his daughter to sea in such weather, 
and then to give a thought to his own 
miserable safety. So he looked down on 
him for a moment in silence, and then 
shouted out, with blunt incivility, “ Never 
fear for yourself, Mr. Osalez. I believe 
we’re safe enough unless the storm comes 
up again, and you take my word for it, 
there are some of us who were never 
born to be drowned.” 

Probably, in selfish prudence, he would 
have given much to recall the words the 
instant they were spoken. At any rate he 
would quickly have done it from a more 
generous motive. It was just because he 
had brought his young daughter on board 
with him that Osalez had forgotten his 
enmity fora moment. Reminded of it so 
brusquely, his angry eastern blood flushed 
up to his sallow face; but mastering him- 
self with a strong effort, he answered 
shortly, but not without dignity. Roper’s 
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face got as hot as the Jew’s. He would 
have given the world to atone for that 
piece of injustice. There was no unsay- 
ing his speech, but impulsively he seized 
his enemy’s hand with characteristic vehe- 
mence that excited not the slightest re- 
sponse. 

“T never was so sorry for anything in 
my life, Mr. Osalez” — but before he 
had got further Osalez had turned away 
with a chilling smile, and a “ Forgive me, 
sir, if I leave you to reassure my daugh- 
ter.” He poll scarcely have picked out 
words to revenge himself more effectually. 
Had Roper made a snatch at the olive- 
branch when it was offered, he might have 
been permitted to share in the work of 
consolation, 

“Just like my luck and temper,” he 
sighed. “I'll never have such a chance 
again, and —— it serves mie right.” 

“Who knows ?” I ejaculated oracularly, 
looking away from the pandemonium on 
deck upon the surrounding turmoil of 
waters. 

The engines had broken down past 
mending, but there was no return of the 
storm; the hours slipped by sluggishly, 
sea-sickness and oriental fatalism had 
generally got the upper hand again: most 
of us seemed resigned to endure stoically 
till time and the elements should bring us 
to some haven. I should have been toler- 
ably contented myself, for simple squeam- 
ishness sits lightly on one after an escape 
from sudden death, had it not been for 
close observation of the skipper and his 
second in command. I saw them laying 
their heads together and whispering anx- 
iously, and yet neither of them were men 
to “ shake at shadows.” 

“Now that it’s over, we’re all right, 
captain, are we not?” I took an early op- 
portunity of remarking cheerfully, as I 
went up to him where he stood on the 
gangway, peering eagerly out over the 
paddle-boxes. 

His first answer was gruff enough and 
curt enough. But second thoughts suc- 
ceeded, making him more civil and ex- 
planatory. 

“God grant it, sir; but we may have 
our work cut out for us before breakfast- 
time, those of us that are men at least, for 
that lot of Jews and women and pilgrims 
are worse than the beasts that are bellow- 
ing below there.” I looked inquiring, so 
he went on. “Ay, the wind’s dropped, 
and it’s as quiet as could be hoped for, 
and we might float forever, if we had 
plenty of sea-room, and may be we might 
rig up some duds of canvas that would 
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answer well enough till we could get 
help.” 
“ But, God bless me! man, we’re in the 
Straits of Gibraltar: they’ve only to get 
a sight of us and see that we are crippled, 
and they’ll be racing after the salvage from 
If you grudge 
” 


Gibraltar and Algesiras. 
the money, of course —— 

“T don’t dge the money, sir; and 
I’ll be bound my owner there, well as he 
likes it, would cast his about as if it were 
dirty water if he knew all I could tell him 
at this moment.” 

“What is it, then? You may as well 
take me into the secret ; it’s my profession 
to risk my life, you-know; and I haven’t 
got a daughter on board.” 

“Well, then, it’s just this. Where 
would you take us to be now? Some- 
where in the course between the rock and 
Tangiers ?” 

* Certainly. Where else?” 

“Just so, and you would be sair mis- 
ta’en. The worse luck ours. I haven’t 
sailéd the boat here, fair weather and foul, 
not to have some small acquaintance with 
the currents. I know the set of them at 
least, if not their strength; the day’ll be 
breaking on us in another hour at the 
most, and then ——” 

“Then?” 

“Then I jalouse we'll be no that far 
from the Riff coast; and with the air this 
way and the steamer helpless, I don’t see 
what’s to save us from going ashore. So 
you'll have to stand by us, if need be, 
when the time comes ; that’s what I wanted 
to say to you; and now I must be off to 
see after they bellowing beasts of cattle.” 

A pleasant hearing truly. I had heard 
something of currents and under-tows in 
the straits. I had seen the sea running 
like a millrace off the opposite point of 
Tarifa. And I had heard even more of 
the Riffs than the currents—the most 
savage and lawless tribe of the wild and 
warlike population of Morocco. Livin 
almost under the guns of our great Medi- 
terranean garrison, they were as reckless 
of life and as much of pirates within the 
limit of their means, as any rovers who 
ever put out from Salee. Fiercely inde- 
pendent of control, their emperor had very 
little to say to them. I had listened to 
stories of garrison yachts becalmed in that 
dangerous neighbourhood, whose owners, 
although not men to make parade of their 
piety or their fears, had expressed most 
heartfelt gratitude for hairbreadth escapes. 
A broken-down steamer would be the 
most tempting of prizes; and here were 
we with the most helpless of freights, our 
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passengers sure to be panic-stricken or 
unmanageable at the very first appearance 
of danger. I saw how it would be, when 
I went to take Roper into my council, and 
I had fresh proof, too, of how ridiculously 
he had fallen in love. As brave a fellow 
as need be, in thinking of Miss Osalez he 
lost courage altogether for the moment; 
then immediately he was a man again and 
something more, in the hope that the 
chance he had missed would come back 
to him. “We must save her somehow,” 
was all he said; and, upon my word, I 
believe he thought no more of myself and 
the rest of us, than I did of the “ Mary 
Anne ” with her cattle. 


One has witnessed the enthusiasm of 
an audience when the dull curtain flying 
upwards to the spring unveils some bril- 
liant effect of the scene-painter. Passive 
actors in an agitating drama, the crew and 
passengers of the Mary Anne were in no 
mood to be enthusiastic about anything ; 
yet I imagine there were few of them but 
must have been impressed in a way with 
the view that burst upon us with the break- 
ing of the morning. We had been pitch- 
ing and rolling ina dense watery vapour, 
which had been slowly thinning from black 
to grey as the doubtful light came filtering 
through it. Of a sudden we felt some 
fresh puffs of wind, and at the signal there 
was a vivid reddening overhead like the 
fierce reflection of a fire from behind a 
canopy of canvas. Thena round ball of 
flame burned out above the eastern hori- 
zon, and the veil that had wrapped us 
hitherto floated away as by enchantment. 
The glorious range of the Atlas seemed 
within arm’s reach. Peak rose on peak, 
their rocky foreheads flashing out in rosy 
effulgence, although here and there one of 
. the shaven scalps was swathed in a white 
vapoury turban, while shreds of the veil 
that had been about us but the moment 
before were still clinging round the moun- 
tains’ waists or were to be seen streaming 
away over their shoulders. In the sweep 
of an amphitheatre, those mountains em- 
braced a bay, that still lay with their spurs 
and their lower limbs in the coldest and 
deepest shadow, except here and there to 


the westward, where some solitary sun-. 


shaft, shooting down through a crevice in 
the serrated crests, had fallen in a line of 
light on the strip of pearly beach. There 
was very little beach, though: whatever 
the glories of the — in the eye of the 
artist, it was as ugly a bit of coast from 
the mariner’s point of view as you need 
care to look upon. Jagged rocks sinking 
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almost to the water’s edge; long rugged 
reefs running out here and there, uplifting 
their heads in the most unlooked-for 
places, their slimy, weed-covered backs 
seeming to rise and fall on the swell like 
so many hideous sea-monsters waiting to 
swallow any castaways. 

I knew not whether the noise of the 
swell breaking into surf, deadened though 
it had been by the distance, had given the 
captain preliminary warning of the immi- 
nent dangers awaiting us. I had not 
spoken to him forthe last hour or so. All 
I know is, that so far as Roper and my- 
self were concerned, that bit of surprise 
was dramatic enough in all conscience ; 
and before we had well time to exchange 
an ejaculation, a common thrill had run 
round the ship, followed by wailing and 
shrieking almost as loud and wild as that 
we had listened to when the squall caught 
us in thte night-time. It said more for the 
skipper’s nerve than veracity that he bel- 
lowed, from his stand on the gangway, an 
assurance that we were in no manner of 
peril. His Scotch speech was Sanskrit 
to the most of the mob, and if any one had 
listened to him nobody would have be- 
lieved him. Instinctively I swept the sea- 
board northwards, to see if there were 
assistance in sight. There was nothing 
visible but one faint dark line of smoke. 


Gladly should I have given all I possessed 
in the world could we have been tran- 
shipped on board that invisible steamer. 


“For heaven’s sake, Esther — Miss 
Osalez, I mean —don’t alarm yourself!” 

The voice was Roper’s; and when I 
wheeled round upon him, there was his 
beautiful lady-love half-reclining in his 
arms. Don’t believe that the fair dove 
had flown thither naturally, when she 
came fluttering up from the cabin at the 
sounds of lamentation on the deck. But 
a tall Berber, “scroodging” like every 
one else, had sent her spinning aside 
with a shove from his square shoulder- 
blade, and that lucky Roper had been 
on the spot to receive her, and now he 
stood steadying and soothing her a con- 
siderably longer time than was in any way 
necessary. Most ungratefully he cast one 
truculent glance at the unconscious Mus- 
sulman who had acted as the rough go- 
between of love. 

If Miss Osalez apparently found some 
consolation in having her ruffled plumage 
smoothed by that firm but gentle hand, it 
would have been hard to blame her. The 
circumstances were excuse enough for 
abridging ceremony; and then she had 
known Jack so long as a devoted admirer, 
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who had stooped from his higher position 
in society to make a fool of himself for 
her pretty face. There was assurance 
besides, as well as most delicious flattery, 
in seeing him not only cool but happy, 
when most people about him were in mis- 
erable panic. ‘When the ground has been 
cleared beforehand, love-making naturally 
goes forward at a gallop in a supreme 
crisis of the kind; and to do him bare jus- 
tice, Jack was the very man to profit by so 
fair an opportunity. Miss Osalez disen- 
gaged herself leisurely with a grateful 
smile and a murmur, which of course he 
had to stoop his head to hear. She let 
him support her to one of the benches aft, 
where he deposited her carefully out of 
the way of the general confusion. As for 
the father, he stuck by the pair, but made 
no objection. Jack’s coolness had its in- 
fluence on him too: apparently he began 
to regard the stalwart gunner as a life- 
buoy that it would be as well to keep 
within reach of the family —at all events, 
in the mean time. 

For the more you looked at the situa- 
tion the less you liked it. Our close vi- 
cinity to the land showed how fast the 
vessel must have drifted; and the set on 
the surface was still inshore, although it 
seemed as if some counter under-flow 
must be putting the drag on. It was a 


simple calculation, however, that if noth- 
ing could be done in arrest of our fate, we 
should know the best and the worst of it 
in an hour or so. 

All this passed of course far more 


uickly than I have written it. I was on 
the point of going in search of the captain, 
when he spared me the trouble by coming 
to accost me. 

“ A bad job, sir. I trust you and your 
friend willlend us a helping hand.” 

“You may count upon us, captain ; 
but what’s become of your crew?” 

“The crew, sir,—a wheen feckless, 
mutinous idiots! No, no; there’s no a 
man we can reckon upon, forbye the 
mate and the engineer lad, who’s a Yan- 
kee; and maybe —ay, there’s ane depend- 
able hand in the forecastle — that’s David- 
son.” 

“It might be well to see to the boats in 
case of accidents, eh?” 

“ Accidents !— it'll be nothing but an 
accident if anything save us; and that you 
may lay your account wi’. Boats! od, 
the only boat I would trust to swim in 
siccan a seaas yon, got a boom through her 
bottom the time o’ the squall, when the 
foresail was blown out o’ the bolt-ropes. 
And as you may see yourself, all they 
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Moorish and Jewish riffraff are making a 
rush for them already: if they should get 
them launched, they’ll droon the sooner; 
but it’s no worth disputing it with them, 
one way or another.” 

I might have laughed at another time at 
the skipper’s peculiar philanthropy; but 
now it was — but a laughing mat- 
ter. “What the deuce do you mean us to 
do, then? Is there no means of bringing 
us up with the anchor?” 

“It’s our best hope, and it might easily 
be better. I doubt the ground-tackle’s 
some the worse for wear, though it did 
hold us in Tangiers Bay yestreen, and 
it’s bad mooring-ground here; and then 
gin once the cable rub on they reefs, it 
would snap like a towin the flame of a 
candle. We’ll do our endeavour anyhow; 
and that’s what brought me here to speak 
to you.” 

“T'll tell my friend what you say, and 
you may depend on us.” 

“ Ay,” said the captain, glancing over to 
where Roper was lounging about in con- 
templation of Esther Osalez. “It may be 
bad for us men, should we take our lives 
ashore with us; but it’ll be worse, maybe, 
for some of the rest of us.” 

“Well, one good thing is, the coast 
seems quiet enough in the mean time — 
not a sign of life stirring anywhere.” 

“That’s all you ken about it. Beg par- 
don, sir, but I'll be bound now that they 
cliffs are swarming with these Riff deevils, 
if we could only see them. And it’s like 
there will be ane o’ those douars o’ theirs, 
as they call their rickles of villages, up 
that bit of a gully. There’s gey good pas- 
turing about the nooks on the hillside, 
for all that it looks gruesome and barren. 
But I’ve no time for clavers, for here 
comes the mate, and it’s like he’s found 
the powther-barrel: .we may as well be 
signalling with the bit brass gun we’ve 
got —there’s the reek of a steamer there, 
and maybe they might hear us, though 
she be to windward. And, talking of 
powther, I wish you and Captain Roper 
would get up your arms and ammunition. 
You may have wilder sport than you 
missed at Tangiers before all’s said and 
done.” 

The ancient piece of brazen ordnance 
made more noise than I should have fan- 
cied possible: the reverberation went roll- 
ing about among the rocks in the am- 
phitheatre of mountains. Whether our 
friends in the steamer heard it or not, it 
was very certain to give the alarm on the 
Riff coast. With that feeling strong upon 
me, I dived below to look after the arms. 
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Roper was after me the next instant. “I 
say, old fellow, I think everything’s going 
as gern | as possible.” 

“The devil it is,’ was my unsympa- 
thetic rejoinder. 

“Yes, I know it ought to be no time for 
philandering; but isn’t she a beauty, and 
such pluck. What do you mean taking 
the guns out of their cases, when every- 
thing’s still dripping on the decks?” 

“We may want them before the day’s 
an hour older —that’s to say, if you don’t 
intend that we shall all be made peaceable 
prize of by these Riff savages.” 

A new light seemed to burst on Roper, 
and certainly I had no cause now to com- 
plain of his amorous distraction. He un- 
packed and overhauled our armoury and 
ammunition with a close and eager atten- 
tion that augured i'l for somebody, should 
the weapons be brought into play. A 
second salvo from the brass gun, and 
another rattle among the Atlas echoes, 

reeted our return on the deck, each of us 
oaded like Robinson Crusoe when he 
took the field against the cannibals. 
Esther Osalez gave a little scream, not- 
withstanding Jack’s commendations of her 
courage. However, Jack threw out some 
private signal in return which seemed to 
reassure her. Yet we were very visibly 
drawing nearer to the shore. Now the 
sun was lighting everything down to the 
water’s edge, and by this time the fore- 

ound had become unpleasantly animated. 
Ve were close enough to distinguish with 
the naked eye the dresses of the groups 
who were clustering at the mouth of the 
ravine the captain had remarked upon. 
And carrying the eye upwards and inland, 
I could see other individuals scrambling 
down grooves in the rocks that might have 
been footpaths, but looked as if they had 
been worn by the rainfall. It was plain 
that these apparent solitudes were peopled 
by an eminently industrious population, 
indefatigable in their particular avocation, 
and ready enough to help their providence 
when it sent them a godsend in the shape 
of a ship. 

The stir that was going on ashore 
quickened the captain’s movements, and 
impelled him to try our last chance of 
safety. Moveover, a stronger current had 
just laid hold of us, as we could tell by 
the increased velocity of the foam bubbles 
that went swirling past our sides. 

“1 doubt if the anchor ’ll grip yet; but 
it is best trying.’ The cable rattled 
through the hawse-hole as the anchor 
went over the side; we waited anxiously 
for the jerk that should have brought us 
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up; but the sense of being swept smoothly 
onwards towards our fate was never light- 
ened for a single moment. The captain 
shook his head ominously; the Yankee 
engineer’s long face grew visibly longer, 
as he thrust his hands viciously to the 
very bottom of his trouser-pockets. So 
we manned the capstan gloomily, and 
brought the anchor up again; by the way, 
nothing could be less reassuring than the 
fretted strands of the cable. And still 
the steamer was setting steadily for the 
shore. The warm sun was drying the 
limpid air till we could observe the most 
minute details of the preparations made to 
receive us. The wild groups were ges- 
ticulating fiercely. Stalwart figures were 
flourishing lances and fumbling over 
matchlocks of portentous length. What 
was more serious, it was not merely a 
question of patience with them — of wait- 
ing till the friendly currents should wash 
the precious waif to their feet. For more 
than one long boat had been dragged 
down from its berth in the sides of the 
ravine, and was bobbing about by this 
time in the waters of the little estuary. 
Masts were being stepped and yards 
hoisted. And, “Od, sirs, they'll lay us 
aboard in the twinkling of a bed-post if 
we don’t find the means of fending them 
off!” ejaculated the captain. 

But in the mean time a bustle on board 
distracted our attention. The sight of 
the threatening preparations on the land 
had changed the abject panic of our pas- 
sengers into the passing courage of des- 
peration. Better to chance it on the 
troubled straits than trust the tender mer- 
cies of the Riffs. There was a rush made 
on the only boat, some members of the 
dunneiiond crew taking the lead; and 
somehow it was lowered without upsetting. 
The captain eased his conscience with a 
warning of its state, which went altogether 
unheeded. “Ye madmen! ‘ye daft, doited 
idiots! I tell you she makes water like a 
bauchled boot; and she’s bound to sink 
with you if you put over for the Spanish 
side.” But, all the same, a ladder was let 
down, and a human cascade of hadjis and 
Jews and niongrel sailors began to precip- 
itate itself over the side. The crazy tub 
floated comparatively comfortably under 
the steamer’s lee. They managed to 
shove off before it was filled to the swamp- 
ing-point; and, selfishly speaking, we could 
well spare them. Yet much of the com- 
pany they left behind with us was even 
less desirable. There were the women 
and the children, the old and the feeble, 
all harmless and helpless; but besides 
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there was an ugly knot of sturdy Moslem 
fatalists. As no exertions of man could 
help him to elude his destiny, they had 
declined to scramble for accommodation in 
the boats. Besides, they might possibly 
think they had another chance. The mis- 
creants ashore, though their hands were 
against most people, were after all of their 
own blood and faith. A judicious onset at 
the propitious moment might make them 
masters of the rest of us — infidel dogs, 
to be handed over as a peace-offering to 
our enemies. 

“ It’s likely, doubtless. that may be their 
notion,” responded the captain, when I 
suggested the idea. “And we’ll do wisely 
to hold together when we go about our 
work, and keep an eye on each other and 
on them in case of accidents.” 

The weapons we could muster were 
dealt out, so that five out of the half-dozen 
of an effective force were formidably 
armed. Roper and myself had handy 
breech-loading carbines, the very thing for 
the circumstances. warranted deadly up to 
three hundred ya as, and revolvers into 
the bargain. The captain and his mate 
had our No. 12 central-fires, loaded with 
B.B. cartridges, that would. scatter like 
case-shot at short ranges. The Yankee 


engineer, backwoods-bred, had_ taken 


kindly to a ponderous ducking-gun. Mr. 
Davidson, able seaman, had to content 
himself with the rusty fowling-piece be- 
longing to the vessel, and a pike he con- 
trived to improvise for the occasion. 
While making our preparations, the Mos- 
lems watched us gloomily, huddling them- 
selves together, draping themselves in their 
mantles, and fumbling beneath them, possi- 
bly at daggers, as if by way of counter-dem- 
onstration. Aft on the quarter-deck the 
Osalez had kept themselves very much to 
themselves. Certainly their isolation was 
by no particular wish of the young lady’s, 
and indeed she seemed to gain something 
more than courage from the affectionate 
looks her lover threw at her. She actuall 
seemed to enjoy the excitement, and at all 
events had brightened up amazingly with 
the beautiful morning. She had let a great 
burnoose slip back on her pretty shoul- 
ders, and coquettishly adjusted her bril- 
liant neck-ribbon. Positively, I saw her 
slip off her hat when Roper’s back was 
turned, and, producing a tiny brush and 
comb from somewhere in her raiment, pro- 
ceed to smooth those magnificent tresses 
of hers. It was sure she did ngt realize 
the worst terrors of her situation, or her 
eyes and cheeks would scarcely have been 
so lustrous. 
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Her father did. Evidently he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry for himself, and, perhaps, 
to do him justice, still more anxious me 
her. Knocking about the straits and the 
African coast in the way of his very pro- 
miscuous business, he could scarcely have 
been altogether unaccustomed to danger. 
But this time the danger was far graver 
than usual, and then, as a careful man of 
business, he was irritated at having rushed 
into it wantonly. Que diable were he and 
his daughter ding on board of that un- 
lucky ga/ére at all ? —at any rate, why had 
they insisted on sailing so soon, instead of 
waiting more favourable weather ? Why 
indeed? All because of that bull-headed 
Englishman, who, after persecuting them 
with his attentions in Gibraltar, would 
come blundering up against them in Tan- 
giers, suggesting ideas of abductions and 
elopements. He blamed poor Roper for 
his own folly, and in fact was frank enough 
to blurt out as much, trusting, it may be 
assumed, to the impunity insured him b 
that virgin-worship of Jack’s which offend- 
ed him. Were my life prolonged for a 
roe should never forget the figure he 
cut. He had got himself up against the 
night chills in a rough fur cap, a sh 
poncho, and a pair of ponderous riding- 
boots. Slung on one shoulder was a 
leathern bag, whose contents might pos- 
my be inestimably precious. Swinging 
to the other was a bell-mouthed blunder- 
buss of his own, a most formidable weapon 
at close quarters. He paced round the 
spot where his daughter was seated with 
the methodical regularity of a sentinel on 
duty, but with the sullen ferocity of a wolf 
or hyzna exercising itself behind the bars 
of its cage. Every now and then he would 
stop to pull his daughter’s wrapper more 
closely round her, giving her a savage pat 
of affection and encouragement. . Then 
he would mutter, and make a dash out 
along the decks, probably bringing up 
alongside of Roper, who appeared to fas- 
cinate him with an odd attraction of re- 

ulsion. As the Moors on shore got more 
orward with their preparations he had. 
grown more excited, until he began almost 
to rave. 

“You've been persecuting us on the 
rock for these months past, and what evil 
demon brought > after us to Tangiers, 
Captain Roper? Should I ever return 
again in safety to my home ——” 

He looked the Shylock all over as he 
left the menace unspoken. Jack on his 
side burst out this time, but it was neither 
the unreasonable charge nor the implied 
threat he took fire at. 
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“ What demon tempted you, you miser- 
able man, to bring your daughter into such 
fearful peril for your blind, idiotical fan- 
cies? As if I had ever dreamed you were 
in Tangiers till that unlucky hour you ran 
into my arms.” 

The indignation in his eyes was the 
more terrible in a man habitually so calm 
and good-tempered. Osalez was over- 
mastered and perhaps conscience-stricken. 
At all events, he said nothing, though he 
stood his ground, till Jack, who remem- 
bered himself, made a mighty effort over 
his temper, and extended his hand. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Osalez, and set m 
speech off against yours. We have eac 
of us grievances, it seems, and if I have 
done anything to make your life uncom- 
fortable, again I entreat your pardon 
frankly. Surely when we are meeting a 
common danger, and know not what the 
next hour may bring to us, we can afford 
to forget our anger, and let bygones be 
bygones.” 

Osalez hesitated. His daughter had 
sprung up and drawn near to them at the 
first sound of the quarrel; her face was 
flushing with gratitude to the strong and 
stately Englishman for his forbearance ; 
but, like a sensible girl, she resisted her 
first impulse to interpose. That would 
have been enough to harden the heart of 
her stiff-necked parent. It was the skip- 
per who volunteered for peacemaker. 

“ Ay, ay, Mr. Osalez, let bygones be by- 
gones, as the captain says. Shake hands, 
and let us all stand shoulder to shoulder, 
or else they misbegotten devils ’Il be let- 
ting us have our kale through the reek 
long ere dinner-time. Take my word for 
it. 

Sullenly acknowledging the cogency.of 
the argument, the Hebrew touaked the 
proffered hand. 

“ And now,” resumed the captain, “we 
may as well clear the steamer forward, by 
heaving some of they brutes of cattle 
overboard; and when that’s done, we’ll 
have another try with the anchor. They’re 
but sorrow and trouble to us, they cattle ; 
but they may possibly divert the notice of 
our friends on shore there.” 

“The cattle belong to me,” interposed 
Osalez; “and they’re just as well where 
they are in the mean time. One never 
knows what may happen.” 

“ But it’s me that’s responsible for the 
ship and the souls on board of her. You 


need not bend your brows that fashion, 
. Mr. Osalez; it’s long odds against both 

of us being spared for the one to dismiss 
the other. 
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“ But it’s no question of life, man — not 
for me at least,” said Osalez, hurriedly, as 
if appealing to the captain against the 
doom he dreaded. “The Moors will 
know me: there are those on board who 
will tell them; though heaven knows what 
they may have out of me for ransom.” 

The captain gave his shoulders a shrug 
worthy of Dumolard. I couldn’t help 
whispering to Roper, “ A -beautifully un- 
selfish character, your father-in-law ; ” but 
I don’t believe he heard me. His face 
was speaking comfort and sympathy to 
Esther, who was blushing for her father, 
till she looked more bewitching than ever. 

It was no very difficult matter getting 
rid of the cattle—only withdrawing a 
board and driving them overboard; soon 
they were to be seen striking out for the 
shore in all directions. And, as the cap- 
tain had surmised, the Riffs got ready to 
welcome them. 

While our stray stock were being roped 
and penned ashore, we had again let go 
the anchor. Indeed it was high time to 
make our last effort. There were reefs 
immediately ahead of us both to port and 
starboard; and judging by the whiter 
patches of broken water, we might strike 
on a submerged rock at any moment. 
Anxiously we watched again after the 
plash; again the anchor was dragging, 
and the steamer moving still. Again we 
had gone despondently to the capstan-bar, 
when a jerk responded to the strain. The 
anchor had bit, and held firmly. 

The sense of relief was great, but it did 
not Jast. The reprieve seemed likely to 
be very temporary. P 

“We'll have time to look about us now, 
eh, captain?” exclaimed Osalez, shooting 
up buoyantly to the surface from the 
depths of his despondency. 

The captain showed no corresponding 
exhilaration. “We might possibly have 
had the time, had you but fitted us with 
the new cable I begged of you the day be- 
fore we left the rock. As it is, I’m think- 
ing the few sovereigns you kept in your 
purse may cost ms mair cash than you'll 
= part with, and us many a life for- 
e. 
a Osalez made a clutch at the 
cap that covered his hair, and literally 
wept tears of rage and regret over that 
piece of ill-ttimed economy. It was the 
captain’s theory that the anchor had caught 
hold of a ledge of rock; that the cable at 
this moment must be fretting on the sharp 
stone edge. “And I’ll take my solemn 
’davy there isn’t a sound strand in it; and 
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ready, as you saw and found for your- 
selves.” 

“The Riffs, at any rate, are not in the 
secret of the quality of your ground-tackle,” 
exclaimed Roper, after atime. “See! the 
beggars are getting impatient, and mean 
to come off to us as we won’t go ashore 
to them.” 

It was even so. A couple of boats 
were being loaded down to the gunwales 
with people, and both parties bristled 
with matchlock-barrels and spear-heads. 
Sweeps were got out and manned by great 
muscular barbarians. They mtn be 
aboard of us in no time, if we made no ob- 
jections. We looked blank, certainly, but 
I think determined. We had been pre- 
paring ourselves for this for some time ; 
and then nothing is more wearying or 
worrying than suspense. Just then the 
mate, who stuck to his special charge like 
a man, and had been letting off his brass 
cannon at irregular intervals, walked up to 
it to fire another shot. The usual rever- 
berations had risen and-died away — 
hark! could that be an echo of them from 
the Spanish side? Latterly we had been 
too much occupied nearer home to keep a 
very bright look-out to seaward; but now 
we made a simultaneous rush to various 
vantage-points. Lightest and quickest, 
Esther Osalez had anticipated the rest of 
us. 

“ The steamer! the steamer! the steam- 
er!” she shouted, letting her opera-glass 
rattle down upon the deck, clapping her 
little hands, jumping in joyous excitement 
on the cabin-hatch where she had perched 
herself. 

“A gunboat from Gibraltar or Algesi- 
ras,” pronounced the captain, after a long, 
steady look through his telescope. 

“The Groper, fora thousand! Calver- 
ley’s surveying ship. She’s always pokin 
about the straits in all weathers.” Such 
was the idea of Roper, and he was noto- 
rious for excellent eyes. 

But Groper or not, she was yet a great 
way off, and it was hard to tell for the 
tumbling waves whether she was actually 
heading down for us. We hoped the best, 
however, and soon had reason to believe 

-it. If that was her gun, it must have been 
in response to our signal; so we fired 
again, and were distinctly answered this 
time. 

Osalez having thrown himself down on 
his knees, got up to fling himself into his 
daughter’s arms. Roper looked as if he 


would have liked to follow suit; but he had 
already taken advantage of the parent’s 
paroxysm of devotion to press her hands 
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in his and do everything short of embra- 
cing her. It was the cool and collected 
skipper who reminded us that our rejoi- 
cings were premature. 

“It’s a race after all, remember, be- 
tween friends and foes. There’s no doubt 
of it that the Riffs have sighted that boat 
long before we did, and that’s the reason 
they’re so keen upon coming aboard here. 
They’re dour deevils to deal with in any 
case ; and they’ll be harder to beat off than 
ever now that they see us like to slip 
through their fingers.” 

“ Tf it’s a race, there can be no question 
who is making the running. I should say 
they must be pretty nearly within four 
hundred yards by this time, eh, Jack ?” 

Roper nodded assent, glanced round at 
his lady-love to see that she was admiring 
his adroitness, sighted his carbine to its 
longest range, and pitched it up to his 
shoulder. He “browned” the boatful, 
no doubt; still, allowing for the pitching 
of pne craft and the other, it was a pretty 
as well as a lucky shot. The boat yawed 
visibly and shipped a wave. One of the 
men pulling had dropped his oar as if the 
handle had burned him. But all the same, 
on they came again; the master of the en- 
gines tried his long piece with no results ; 
and a couple of shots of my own had ex- 
pended themselves on the air or the water. 
Our enemies regained their confidence, 
and while one boat deliberately slackened 
speed, another went off upon a detour to 
approach us from a different quarter. We 
kept loading and firing again, but thanks 
probably to the double motion, our prac- 
tice left a good deal to desire. 

“This will never do,” said the captain, 
very sensibly. “It’s no time for practis- 
ing at long ranges. We had best get 
down behind the Gebietes, let them draw 
nearer, and bide our time.” 

Roper and Osalez, acting as allies for 
once, forced Esther to lie down on her 
rug. She utterly refused to go below 
decks. Then they subsided like the rest 
of us, and we all waited. We could 
catch at last the splash of the sweeps in 
spite of the sound of the breakers. The 
captain raised his head over the bulwarks, 
and drew a scattering fire of musket-balls 
which did him no harm whatever. “Now 
then, all of you, and take it steady, for 
God’s sake!” This time the warning we 
gave them was unmistakable. A couple 
of individuals who were standing up 
pitched head-foremost into the water, 
where they splashed about like wounded 
wild-fowl. One or two more dropped 
among the ballast of the boat. While the 
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Riffs were occupied picking up their 
crippled comrades, the battery of breech- 
loaders was charged again. Another 
round, more casualties, and confusion be- 
came more confounded. Leaving their 
friends to their fate, they turned this 
time and headed for the beach like Cleo- 
patra’s galleys flying from the fight at Ac- 
tium. 

The cheer that followed them in their 
retreat was cut short by a scream. It ap- 
peared that Miss Osalez’s feminine curi- 
osity had tempted her to peer out the 
other way, and the sight that greeted her 
was the second boat far nearer than we 
should have fancied. It had fetched a 
compass, caught both the breeze and the 
current, and with hoisted sail was slipping 
swiftly down upon us. But what made 
the scream finish more shrilly than it be- 
gan, was the proceedings of the handful 
of Mussulmans on board. Naturally anx- 
ious to cut short the exchange of shots, 
they fancied the moment came to inter- 
fere with decision. The leader of them, 
the same who had jostled Miss Osalez 
the night before, had shuffled out of his 
slippers and was gliding towards Roper 
with uplifted knife. Roper, all uncon- 
scious, was in the act of delicately adjust- 
ing one of the Moslem’s co-religionists, 
when Esther’s scream brought him to his 
legs as if he had been galvanized. Chan- 
ging his hands from the stock of his car- 
bine to the muzzle, with the quickness of 
thought he anticipated his assailant by 
knocking Him senseless —“a most salu- 
tary warning for the rest of the black- 
guards,” as the captain observed. And 
meantime Osalez had placed the contents 
of his blunderbuss at the disposal of the 
second boat’s crew. It was along range 
for the weapon, but by luck or skill he 
shot plumb centre; though the charge did 
no serious damage, yet, thanks to the dis- 
tance, it was so impartially distributed as 
to make the party stop short on their oars, 
and then promptly follow their fellow. 

“Hurrah, my lads! here’s the steamer 
coming!” exclaimed the captain in ex- 
ceeding glee; and, indeed, it soon began 
to look like it. The hull was just rising out 
of the waters, and all hands agreed she 
was no other than the Groper. “ Hur- 
rah!” shouted Roper; “ we’ll get Calver- 
ley to spare usa couple of boats’ crews 
and go and smoke the hornets out of their 
nests.” 

There’s many a slip between the cup 
and the lip. The vessel gave a lurch that 
somehow sent Roper almost into Esther’s 
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arms, and the lurch was followed by a 
marked increase in our motion. 

“The Lord help us!” exclaimed the 
captain, “it’s the tow that’s parted. You’ve 
done it this time, as I said, Mr. Osalez; 
what would you offer now, would you have 
let me bend in the rope you refused ?” 

I believe most of us felt moved to cast 
the Hebrew overboard, but his fresh par- 
oxysm of anguish and self-indignation 
might have disarmed us. It was only the 
tough texture of his garments that pre- 
vented his rending them; and failing that, 
he leaped up ona bench under the bul- 
warks, and began wildly gesticulating to- 
wards the distant steamer. Another roll 
—his feet go from under him, and he 
vanishes from our sight. I rushed for- 
ward to see the fur cap disappearing cown 
the vortex of a small whirlpool ; what hope 
was there of his being saved, with that 
thick poncho clinging to him? 

Esther, I must say, lo6dked sublimely 
beautiful, as she tore her cloak from her 
throat as if she-were preparing to make a 
plunge overboard. She turned like a 
fury on the captain, who had laid hold of 
her promptly with great presence of mind; 
and slight as she was, she must have 
tasked his strength to hold without hurt- 
ing her, had not an incident come to di- 
vert her excitement. The moment Osa- 
lez had tilted over, Roper had begun to 
strip. Ina second or two he had parted 
with coat, boots, and braces. He too had 
taken a flying observation over the side, 
and had seen Osalez disappear under the 
counter of the vessel. The next monfent 
he had bounded across the deck, taken a 
quiet header from the other side, dived 
and disappeared also. I knew he was as 
strong in aquatics as at any other manly 
pursuit, but I own I grew intensely anx- 
ious when time went by and he never 
showed again. Ten to one his header 
might have brought him to grief upona 
rock, and who could answer for the 
strength of the under-currents? As for 
Esther, she dragged the captain to the 
other side by strength of will rather than 
of body, and utterly unconscious of the 
man who held her, gazed wildly down 
into the seething water. In vain — there 
was no penetrating for an inch below 
these swirling circles; death might be 
grappling your dearest within a fathom of 
you, but at best you could only imagine the 
agony. ° 

“Hold up, old fellow!” I shouted, as 
if he could hear me, and my shouting 
would help him, for I had seen the fair 





locks floating in the water beside the 

izzled bullet-head of Osalez. A life- 
Coon, dexterously pitched, went skimming 
up to his very cheek, and the next mo- 
ment Roper’s arm was passed through it, 
and he was drifting in comparative safety. 
A rope went after the buoy, and at last 
we hauled the couple on board. Osalez 
was utterly insensible when we laid him 
down, and for a moment we believed it 
was all over. But his daughter, when her 
first agitation was passed, showed herself 
the best physician of any of us. She or- 
dered us about, telling us what to do, and 
directed the application of different stim- 
ulants with such scanty means as we had 
at our disposal. At length the chest 
heaved, the eyelids trembled, and the 
blood began to stir in the veins, till we 
could perceive a faint beat in the pulse. 
Then, and when she was assured that life 
had revived, she raised herself to thank 
his preserver. But Jack neither gave her 
time to speak nor said one word himself. 
He merely looked, and opened his arms, 
and, all dripping as he was, she flew 
straight into them, resigned herself to his 
embrace, and buried her face in his bosom. 

“And why the devil shouldn’t she? I 
would wish to ask you,” exclaimed the 
captain, looking round savagely, as if any 
one had impeached her delicacy; and to 
tell the truth, in the tension of our nerves 
we all regarded the impulse as perfectly 
natural. 

The yarn has run already to an uncon- 
scionable length, and it boots not to dwell 
on the fag-end of it. Broken loose from 
her moorings, the steamer still set for the 
shore, and the Riffs took heart to have 
another try for us. Again they had to 
beat a bloody and ignominious retreat, en- 
couraged as we were by the swift approach 
of the Groper. Her Majesty’s vessel 
took the Mary Anne in tow, and the 
tardy voyage which might have been dis- 
agreeable at another time, seemed delight- 
ful after our recent experiences. Roper, 
in high good-humour, did not press Cap- 
tain Calverley for boat-crews for a descent. 
By nightfall we were landed on the quays 
of Gibraltar. Osalez, enveloped in blan- 
kets, was under way for his residence, 
and, thanks to my preoccupations and the 
doubtful light, I can say nothing at all of 
Jack’s leave-taking of his mistress. But, 
three months later, I had the pleasure of 
assisting at the quietest of weddings, 
when Esther Osalez, only daughter and 
heiress of the late Abraham Osalez of 
Trafalgar Cottage, Gibraltar, was married 
to John Augustus Roper, captain in 
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H. M.’s Royal Regiment of Artillery. 
What is more, I had been requested to 
give away the bride ; for the late Abraham 
Osalez had died of the fever contracted 
on the eventful night when his ill-found 
steamer was wrecked off the Riff coast. 
I may add that, before breathing his last, 
he gave his child his blessing, with abso- 
lute carte blanche to marry the man who 
might please her fancy, surmising doubt- 
less, with his customary shrewdness, the 
quarter in which her choice would fall. 
As for religious objections, Osalez, as it 
may be imagined, had never been a bigot, 
and had kept a great deal of Christian 
company in his time; while his daughter 
found Jack the most eloquent of contro- 
versialists, and changed her creed before 
her marriage. 

For the rest of the dramatis persone, the 
mercantile influence Jack had won in wed- 
lock found excellent berths for the worthy 
skipper as well as the mate and the Yan- 
kee engineer. The boat-load of passen- 


gers, who had vanished from our sight 
and thought, had perhaps as much luck as 
they deserved. Driven ashore in the bay, 
they were duly stripped, but dismissed as 
scarcely worth the murdering. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MONEY. 


IT is singular that no psychologist has 
yet attempted to determine the exact na- 
ture of the relationship between mankind 
and money. Of all the ties which cramp 
us, of all the bonds which embarrass our 
free-will, of all the passions which choke 
the liberty of our aspirations, the lust for 
money is manifestly the most enslaving ; 
but still no thinker has endeavoured, thus 
far, to analyze the manner of its action, to 
calculate the limits of its power, to inves- 
tigate the precise import of its laws. The 
“experimental evidence” which modern 
science calls for as the starting-point of 
its inductions exists on the subject in lim- 
itless abundance; the facts stand out be- 
fore us in glaring clearness; but the phil- 
osopher who is to work them into a sys- 
tem has not appeared. Money is to some 
few amongst us a mere useful tool; to 
many more it is a ruthless taskmaster ; to 
all it is a necessity; but to no one does it 
present the character which must neces- 
sarily be assigned to it some day, of a 
measured universal force. There is an 
enormous gap here: the coming genera- 
tion may see it filled, perhaps; but we, of 
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this day, can only gaze at the hole, and 
say, “ How big it is!” However, as we 
are now standing on its edge, we may as 
well kick a few stones into it, in order to 
sea how far they will roll. 

The material elements of the question 
are even more evident than its moral con- 
ditions, for a good many people have 
some of them in their pockets; and yet 
we know but little of their annals and ad- 
ventures. It was.said in France, in 1854, 
when the Russian war began, that scarcely 
anybody was quite certain where the 
Crimea was ; and that the majority of the 
French people, even in the educated 
classes, conrounded it with the Morea, and 
Corea, and thought that all of them might 
be somewhere in the Pacific, or on the 
west coast of Africa. Our own notions 
about the history and the science of 
money are, pretty generally, of this vague 
kind ; but really our ignorance of them de- 
serves some pardon, for of all the repellent 
books which men and women can attempt 
to study, there are none which are more 
odiously unpleasing than those which treat 
of money. Economists and cambists are 
useful people in their way, but they man- 
age to make their way so outrageously 
unattractive that nobody ever follows it 
from joy or love. Instead of lending a 
new charm to a subject which is so gener- 
ally seductive, they absolutely contrive to 
strip it of its inherent fascination, and to 
render it as ugly and as stupid as rain. 
There is nowhere a more flagrant example 
of misuse of a great occasion. They dis- 
cuss an all-alluring question—a question 
which goes to the bottom of almost every 
heart, on which readers, no matter of what 
age or latitude, are eager to be fervid; 
and yet they handle it in such a fashion 
that they choke off enthusiasm, swamp 
zeal, and stifle ardour. Their books are 
like November fogs, inevitable, but chok- 
ing, blinding, and depressing. They tell 
us absolutely nothing of what we are 
curious to know, and scarcely anything 
that the mass of us canunderstand. They 
talk to us about exchanges, and mint 
prices, and gold standards, and double 
valuation, and all the mysteries of bank- 
parlours; but, outside the city, these ex- 
planations have no meaning and no entice- 
ment; they hold no place in circulating 
libraries; they simply make the public 
shudder slightly, and force it, in spite of 
its natural sympathies, to murmur, “ Hor- 
rid money!” And this is not the whole 
sum of their offending, for even on the 
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confusion to our ignorance. Here is an 
example of their doings : — 

Most people know approximately where 
their money comes from; some people 
know even how they spend it; but who 
knows what becomes of it after it is spent ? 
If we go to the economists for informa- 
tion on the point, we find that they talk to 
us superbly about “circulation,” about 
“the laws which regulate the movements 
of the precious metals,” about “demand 
and supply ;” so, in our confiding trust- 
fulness, we immediately suppose that, ac- 
cording to their statements, money keeps 
on running restlessly about in obedience 
to necessities which it cannot resist — like 
the Wandering Jew or a white mouse in 
a revolving cage; that the inevitable con- 
dition of its existence is to keep on chan- 
ging hands; that the coin with which we 
pay our bills to-day will serve to pay some 
one else’s bills to-morrow, and will go on 
indefinitely paying bills, as is the duty of 
all sovereigns which are well behaved, and 
which age | discharge the functions of 
their place. ut, having thus induced us 
to innocently believe that money leads a 
life like that of water —perpetually mov- 
ing, perpetually varying, perpetually mod- 
ifying and recortstituting its shape, but 
never disappearing —the same delusive 
economists then unfold to us just the con- 
trary, and tell us, with appalling figures 
and the stateliest proofs, that, after all, 
money is constantly abandoning all shape 
whatever, and that the truest of all facts 
about it is, that it goes out of sight and 
comes back no more. This assertion 
looks, however, so utterly amazing, that at 
first we naturally hesitate a little before 
we admit its possibility. We are all so 
perfectly aware that everybody wants 
money, and that the possession of it is 
always the best way to acquire more, that 
we fail altogether to comprehend how so 
coveted, so useful, so indestructible an 
article can disappear at all. According to 
probabilities, it would seem to be quite 
certain to the unlearned that all the gold 
the world has seen must still be in exist- 
ence somewhere —that such cherished 
property cannot anyhow have evaded the 
eagerness of our persistent clutch —that 
it never can have become impalpable or 
invisible. And yet we find, to our bewil- 
derment, that the economists are more 
right in their second story than in their 
first : we discover, when we ask about it, 
that gold does vanish, that silver does be- 
come extinct, that the great object of the 


arid points which they do discuss, they | world’s ambition fades from our pursuing 


lead us into mazes of uncertainty, and add | hand like daylight, happiness, or life. 
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stands, with the trusting confidence of ig- 


Where are now the hoards that history 
talks about? Where are the big collec- 
tions we wondered at respectfully at 
school? Where are the golden stores of 
Croesus, Solomon, Cyrus, and Sesostris ? 
Where is the treasure which Shah Nadir 
conquered from the great Mogul? 
Where are all the heaps of metal that 
have been sifted out from river-beds and 
dug from mines? The present western 
world has certainly not got them — they 
exist in no place that we know of; and 
though we may suppose that a goodly 
portion of them has been hidden under 
ground, and there forgotten, and that 
another fraction is lying at the bottom of 
“the greedy sea,” those two explanations 
seem scarcely sufficient to account for the 
disappearance of so many of the much- 
loved millions that mankind has _ succes- 
sively possessed. The difficulty will prob- 
ably never be solved, which is a pity. The 
statisticians of the future may some day cal- 
culate the number of the hairs which grow 
upon our heads, in order to thenceforth 
measure the dismal progress of the grow- 
ing baldness of young British gentlemen ; 
professors may ascertain, to their own en- 
tire satisfaction, the exact quantity of 
atoms required to produce a soul; but no 
complete information is ever likely to be 
forthcoming as to the present hiding-place 
of all the bullion that men have had 
and lost. Wedo not even know, indeed, 
how much we really have lost; we can 
estimate it in a sort of way, it is true, 
but we can put no reliance on our compu- 
tations, and it is only as a matter of idle 
curiosity that it is worth while to group 
together the figures which have been pub- 
lished on the subject. But as the curios- 
ity is tempting, we may as well yield to it. 

A Russian gentleman named Narces 
Tarassenko-Otreschkoff has written an 
odd book about gold and silver, has given 
in it a variety of laborious calculations, 
and has deduced from them, with curious 
inventiveness, that the entire stock of the 
precious metals which the world had 
owned from Noah down to Christopher 
Columbus amounted to £1,800,000,000. 
It is of no use to deny the statement, for 
we cannot in any way disprove it; it is not 
of much use to believe it, for it is based 
upon considerations, testimonies, and val- 
uations which merit no serious credence. 
But as it is the only reckoning which ex- 
ists upon the matter, its very loneliness 
supplies it with a worth, just as a white 
thrush possesses enormous value; for 
that reason we may as well take it as it 
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norance. And there is the more ground 
for not making too much difficulty about 
the product of the first few thousand years 
of the earth’s existence, because the lagt 
four centuries alone have provided us with 
very nearly twice as much treasure as M. 
Otreschkoff attributes to the entire period 
antecedent to 1492. There does not seem 
to be much doubt on this latter point ; for 
the monetary congress held at Brussels 
in 1873 has published official documents 
in which we are told, as a seriously prob- 
able fact, on the evidence of Humboldt, 
Jacob, and many more authorities, that the 
quantities of gold and silver of which we 
have become possessed since the discov- 
ery of America, represent a value of about 
£3,200,000,000. Consequently, on these 
two showings, the general total collected 
between the deluge and the Tichborne trial 
would be, approximately, 5,000,000,000. 
Now, according to these same Brussels 
papers, the entire stock of metal actuall 
held, in any form, in Europe and Nort 
America, does not exceed £1,800,000,000 
of which £1,000,000,000 is in gold and the 
rest in silver; so that, if we guess the 
share of South America, Australia, and 
the colonies at £200,000,000 more, the 
whole present store of the Christian coun- 
tries of the world amounts to about 
£2,000,000,000. The other £3,000,000,- 
000 we will look at separately. 

The manner of employment of the Chris- 
tian £2,000,000,000 would seem, as well as 
we can judge it, to be somewhat as fol- 
lows : — £650,000,000 of it exists in coin, 
in effective circulation; on that point the 
economists appear'to be tolerably of one 
mind, for the differences between them 
do not. exceed the trifling sum of £100,- 
000,000. The quantity absorbed in plate 
and ornaments on house-gilding) 
can only be estimated arbitrarily; but as 
M‘Culloch put it many years ago at £112- 
000,000 for Great Britian and Ireland 
only, it does not seem to be too fantastic - 
to guess it now at nine times as much, or’ 
£1,000,000,000 for the entire Christian 
world. A balance of £350,000,000 would 
thus be left to represent the hoardings of 
baptized humanity. Of course these fig- 
ures are partially imaginary, but as they 
are not in contradiction with any evidence 
on the subject, it is just possible that the 
may not be very outrageously wrong. if 
true, they indicate that one-sixth of the 
western store of precious metals is hid- 
den away (probably in coin), that two- 
sixths of it are in effective circulation as 
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money, and that the immense pro 
of one-half is held in plate an 
ments. 

The annual loss by friction, shipwrecks, 
and accident, is counted generally at 1 
I-2 percent. on the cash in circulation ; 
the waste and wear on the metal used 
in the arts may be put at 1-2 per cent. ; 
and the loss on hoarded treasure at as 
much. If the fairness of this arithme- 
tic be admitted, a total loss is constantl 
occurring on the £2,000,000,000, whic 
belong to the civilized countries of the 
earth, at the rate of about £16,000,000 in 
a year. That is the first element of waste, 
and the richer we get the higher will it 
mount up. Luckily the annual produc- 
tion of gold and silver now averages about 
£40,000,000; there is therefore a margin 
still remaining for the current needs of 
the world, which are, according to M‘Cul- 
loch, at the rate of £10,000,000 a year for 
increase of currency, and £12,000,009 for 
use in the arts. 

The other £3,000,000,000 are more dif- 
ficult to deal with, for we have scarcely 
any evidence to guide us; the books are 
dumb about the question. We know as a 
general fact, which cannot be disputed, 
that a vast proportion of this sum, espe- 
cially in silver, has got away into Asia, but 
itis impossible to seriously suggest what 
has become of it there. M‘Culloch does in- 
deed express the opinion that £ 400,000,000 
are now employed in India in coin and 
trinkets ; and intimates that the burial of 
silver is carried on so actively in the East, 
that in six years only, from 1852 to 1857, 
£,100,000,000 were so disposed of in Hin- 
dostan and China alone. It is true that 
this rate was exceptional; but when we 
remember that the exportation of the -pre- 
cious metals to Arabia and India was 
commenced by the Pheenicians, and that 
it has been going on, more or less, ever 
since their time, it becomes clear enough 
that a prodigious quantity of them must 
have drifted to oriental countries, whence 
very little, relatively, has come back. It 
seems to be accepted on all hands, that the 
sums successively interred there are alto- 
gether beyond measurement, and that the 
richest metallic deposits on earth are 
sprinkled over Eastern Asia in forgotten 
hiding-places. Even if we admit, for 


rtion 
orna- 


form’s sake, that £1,000,000,000 still ex- 
ist in use there, there would yet remain 
£2,000,000,000 unaccounted for; and 
though it is quite obvious that a part 
thereof represents the accumulated loss 
of forty centuries in Europe, it still con- 
tinues to be reasonably probable that the 
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greater portion of this huge sum is some- 
where underground in-Asia. If, to gratify 
our curiosity, we capriciously suppose that 
only half of it is so interred, it would fol- 
low that one-fifth of all the bullion that the 
world is supposed to have ever seen has 
disappeared in this way, and that another 
fifth has been lost by war, by friction, 
waste, or accident. The true proportion 
may, perhaps, be larger still, and we cer- 
tainly do not exaggerate in estimating it 
at two-fifths of the whole £5,000,000,000 
on which we are calculating. Further- 
more, whatever be the sum, it is increas- 
ing, and will continue to increase, with 
production and consumption. 

Here, then, is an answer — for what it 
may be worth —to the question that was 
put just now. We guess the total disap- 
pearance of treasure since the Tower of 
Babel at £2,000,000,000, and we reckon 
thai waste is now going on, in Christian 
countries only, at the rate of £16,000,000 
a year. To make the account complete, 
the present annual loss in Asia, whatever 
that may be, must be added to it. We 
repeat that the figures are, to a great ex- 
tent, fantastic; but they are just as 
likely to be right as any others that can 
be produced, and a very pretty picture 
they present. 

nd now that we have disposed of this 
first question, we can go on to another, 
which, though less amusing, has, at all 
events, the merit of being more practical. 
Why is it that we employ gold and silver 
for money? It is not improbable that the 
mass of us would reply, most conscien- 
tiously and convincedly, “ Because they 
are gold and silver.” If so, the mass of 
us would give precisely the very answer 
which, in spite of its simplicity, would 
best express the true reason: the econo- 
mists themselves are forced to fall back 
before it in the end; for, as Turgot said, 
those “two metals became universal 
money, not in consequence of any arbi- 
trary agreemeat among men, but by the 
nature and the force of things.” They 
did not jump into their position without 
some competition, however; but when 
once they had won it, they held it against 
all comers. They had to struggle in 
the origin against iron, copper, earthen- 
ware, and painted wood; and, later on, 
against special local products; against 
glass in Arabia, stamped leather in Russia, 
salt in Abyssinia, cocoa-nuts and seeds in 
Mexico, tobacco in Virginia, and eae | 
shells in Africa; but they beat them all. 
The same necessities have produced every- 





where the same results; gold and silver 
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are adopted as the best medium of circu- 
lation because they really are so. The 
reasons of this superiority become evident 
as soon as we consider what are the quali- 
ties required in money; and it is worth 
while to put the question and to answer it, 
because, in all probability, very few of us, 
except the specialists, have ever bestowed 
two thoughts upon the subject. Those 
qualities are five in number :— 

The material of money must be sus- 
ceptible of division into the smallest por- 
tions. 

It must keep indefinitely without deteri- 
oration. 

It must be easy to transport, in conse- 
—_ of containing much value in small 

ulk. 

All pieces representing the same value 
must be equal to each other. 

Its intrinsic worth must vary as little as 
possible. 

The union of all these properties — 
that is to say, of divisibility, durability, 
facility of carriage, equality of parts, and 
steadiness of value — is found only in the 
two precious metals; many substances 
own some of them, but no other matter 
combines them all. For instance, grains 


of corn are eminently divisible, salt is of 
almost unvarying value, marble is very 
lasting, water is identical in all its por- 


tions, pearls and diamonds are easy to 
move about; yet not one of these things 
is fit to serve as money, for each of them 
possesses only one or two of the five 
essential requisites. It is because gold 
and silver unite the whole of them that, 
after comparison with all other known ob- 
jects, they were long ago selected by com- 
mon consent as the materials of money. 
We all know that, originally, they were 
employed —as they still are partially in 
China—in lumps or ingots, which were 
weighed and cut when wanted, and that 
the many inconveniences of that way of 
effecting payments led naturally to the 
idea of substituting what we now call 
“coin.” There is a legend that coined 
money existed in those very early days 
when Saturn and Janus preceded Victor 
Emmanuel as kings of Italy; but the 
critics have demonstrated the falseness of 
the tale, just in the same way as they have 
proved that no such persons as Horatius 
Cocles and William Tell ever existed: 
they insist that there is no mention of 
coined money anywhere in Homer; they 
remind us that, as there was no cash in 
his time, the value of Diomed’s armour 
was estimated at nine oxen, while that of 
the dandy Glaucus represented a hun- 





dred; they add that there is not a word 
about money in the Bible until the time of 
Abraham ; and they wind up by the asser- 
tion that, according to the Parian chroni- 
cle, the first coins were struck in A¢gina, 
under Pheidon, king of Argos, in 895 B.C. ; 
they even tell us, with ‘scrupulous preci- 
sion, that these coins were silver, and had 
a turtle marked upon them. And then they 
g° on again to say that that very wise man 

ycurgus at once foresaw the deleterious 
influence of the precious metals on society ; 
for less than ten years after Pheidon 
started currency, he (Lycurgus) prohibited 
gold and silver in Lacedemon, and allowed 
only coins of iron and copper. The luxu- 
rious Athenians, however, did not share 
this hard view of life, for, under Pericles, 
silver money had become so abundant in 
their hands that they were able to spend 
three millions of talents in public edifices, 
and to keep twice as much in reserve for 
the expenses of the Peloponnesian. war. 
From its very first ——- coining was 
regarded as a prerogative of sovereignty ; 
it was recognized that such a process 
could not be left to private hands; and 
that governments alone could certify the 
true value of the money current in their 
territory. 

And here, as we have alluded to coin- 
ing, we may as well put in a parenthesis 
about it, and draw attention to the often 
forgotten fact, that the value bestowed by 
the act of coining is only nominal. The 
real worth of a piece of money is alto- 
gether independent of that act, and results 
exclusively from the quantity of pure metal 
employed in it. All that coining does is 
to supply an official indication of quantity 
and purity, and to save, in that way, the 
trouble and the risk of weighing and assay- 
ing. And even this restricted though very 
serviceable merit is quite a modern prop- 
erty of coinage, for so long as governments 
found it handy to debase their money, the 
act of coining was simply a deception. It 
is only during recent times that the guar- 
antee which States profess to supply by 
—- money has become a universal 
and substantial reality. 

This leads us to a third element of the 
subject: the first we looked at was more 
or less imaginary; the second was prac- 
tical; this third one is scientific. In our 
growing wisdom we have found out, during 
the last hundred years, that, though adopt- 
ed as an emblem, money is a merchandise 
as, well. It is both a measure and an 
equivalent: not, however, an ideal meas- 
ure, like a yard or an hour, which can be 
conceived, abstractly, in space or time; 
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not an ideal equivalent, like a weight 
which is equal to another weight, or a 
force which is balanced by another force, 
—but an effective measure, a practical 
equivalent, possessing a value of its own 
identical with that which it is employed to 
express. It is not only a sign, it is the 
thing signified as well. It is this reality, 
this intrinsic substantiality, this inherent 
authenticity, which form the essential 
basis of the actual system of metallic 
money: it has been fought about tremen- 
dously; tons of angry books have been 
composed upon it; but it has at last at- 
tained the altitude of a principle, it has 
become a science all by itself, and nobody 
would now presume to entertain a doubt 
about it. 

And yet from this reality springs up, 
like a butterfly from a chrysalis, like a 
flower from a bud, that pretty, airy, va- 
porous product— paper money, which 
forms the fourth, or elastic-fluid section of 
the subject. It is precisely because gold 
and silver money is so real; because, 
being real, it is excessively expensive ; be- 
cause it is risky to move about; because 
it wears away, and may be lost; because, 
in fact, it has all the inconveniences of 
reality, that it has been found necessary to 
replace it, as much as possible, by a coun- 
terfeit. This is indeed most curious 
The economists first prove to us, 


logic. 
by glowing and triumphant arguments, 
that money ought to be, must be, is bound 


to be, a reality; and then they go on, 
glowingly and triumphantly as be ore, to 
emonstrate that a fiction must necessarily 
be employed to replace that reality. Of 
course their arguments are convincing; 
of course it is impertinent to discuss them; 
of course it is indispensable to have sover- 
eigns because they are genuine money; 
and of course it is consequently indispen- 
sable to have bank-notes because they are 
fictitious ; of course reality is the essential 
parent, and of course a sham is the inev- 
itable child; of course a bank-note is the 
necessary product of a sovereign, and of 
course sovereigns would be altogether in- 
complete without bank-notes. All this is 
without doubt quite true, and yet it does 
not look like either truth or common sense ; 
but the economists require us to believe it, 
so we bow down our heads and meekly 
believe. But faith does not imply com- 
prehension ; faith is generally supposed 
to be a process by which we admit what 
we cannot understand, and that definition 
of it applies most certainly to this cdse. 
Our weak intellect might have grasped 
the logic of the economists if they had con- 
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tented themselves with recording that, as 
we have not got enough metallic money 
for our wants, we have therefore supple- 
mented what we have of it by a simulated 
representative, to which, for the sake of 
convenience and facility, we have attrib- 
uted a certain nominal value. We could 
have unquestionably agreed with them if 
they had asserted that, as real money is a 
costly and wasteful luxury, as, in England 
only, on our supposed £70,000,000 of cir- 
culating coin, we are paying, at I I-2 per 
cent. per annum, about £1,000,000 a year 
for wear, tear, and loss, it has been found 
practical to replace it by a cheap substi- 
tute. But they do not content themselves 
with elementary considerations like these ; 
simplicity is good enough for the unlet- 
tered: public, but is totally unworthy of 
economists ; so, scorning facts, they mount 
to principles, and assure us, without in- 
uiring whether we understand them, 

t, according to those principles, money 

is governed by two fundamental laws, — 
the first, that it cannot be money unless it 
is intrinsically worth what it pretends to 
represent aw second, that money which 
has an intrinsic value is so full of dis- 
advantages, defects, and inconveniences, 
that it is indispensable to replace it by 
paper, because the latter has no value at 
all. 
And yet, whatever be its theoretical 
position towards coin, _ money is par- 
ticularly handy; and if we could only 
remain in ignorance of the fact that, pos- 
sibly, it may lose its assumed value and be 
worth nothing, we all should be inclined 
to look upon it with a tenderness abso- 
lutely parallel to that which we’ accord to 
the brightest sovereigns. Unluckily, how- 
ever, for our trusting fondness, it does 
sometimes happen that bank-notes deceive 
us, that they are not really convertible 
into the metal which they claim to repre- 
sent, and then we mourn, and say it is a 
great shame. Our fathers did so, doubt- 
less, in 1813, when the one-pound notes 
of the Bank of England fell to 14s. 2d.; 
and our various Continental neighbours 
have had, and have, frequent opportuni- 
ties of conceiving the same sentiment. 
Whatever be the cunningness of bank 
acts, they do not suffice, in any land, to 
constantly maintain the price of this sort 
of currency. All that the cleverest gov- 
ernments can do is to lay down rules 
which work well in quiet times; for the 
whole world knows, by personal experi- 
ence, that no rules whatever can be relied 
on to keep bank-notes at par in days of 
crisis. But, as days of crisis are not fre- 
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quent, we run the risk of them, and, from 
old habit and indifference, forget that all 
paper money is a sham—an excessively 
meritorious sham, but none the less a 
sham. It wants but reality to be consid- 
erably more perfect than the metals whose 
place it takes; and it is quite comprehen- 
sible that, notwithstanding its one defect, 
it should have spread all over the earth, 
since Marco Polo first discovered it in 
China six centuries ago. It weighs noth- 
ing, it costs nothing, and if it is lost, noth- 
ing is really lost. Of course the loser 
loses by his loss, but as the issuer gains 
an exact equivalent by the suppression of 
his liability, the loss is merely individual, 
not general; whereas, if a sovereign drops 
into a chink, the entire nation is twenty 
shillings poorer. These are immense 
qualities to possess, and it is indeed de- 
plorable to be obliged, after enumerating 
them with hearty admiration, to come back 
again to what we said just now, and to 
repeat once more that paper money is a 
sham. It is, however, “currency,” which 
means that it has the capacity of being 
current; and so long as it retains that ca- 
pacity unimpaired, it certainly merits to 
be regarded, with tea, gunpowder, and the 
compass, amongst the most admirable of 
the many inventions which we owe to the 
Chinese. 


The fifth division of this many-sided 
question includes the differences of pro- 
duction, relation, and positicn between 


gold and silver. Before the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia, by far 
the greater part of the harvest of metal 
from Spanish America was in silver; the 
ratio of yield was then (in value) about four 
of silver to one of gold; but since 1850 
the proportion has changed so utterly that 
it has now become one of silver to about 
three of gold. In other words, the worth 
of the gold raised, as compared with that 
of the silver simultaneously obtained, has 
risen seven-fold during the last twenty- 
five years. This must be humiliating for 
silver. It came into use so long before 
gold was heard of, that it might have legit- 
imately expected, if men had gratitude, 
to continue to preserve its ancient rights 
undamaged, and to retain, in its venerable 
quality of the oldest inhabitant, a constant 
position of prescriptive — over its 
richer and more gaudy rival. But, if sil- 
ver did really have the presumption to 
think all this, it has been most unpleas- 
antly undeceived, for gold has —- 
succeeded in turning it out offensively 
into the cold shade. Look, for instance, 
at this thankless England, where we 
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coined no gold money at all until 1527; 
where, until that date, we had nothin 
above silver, excepting such foreign gol 
pieces as managed to creep surrepti- 
tiously into use amongst our ancestors: 
well, even here, in the old home of stron 
conservatism, we have heartlessly turne 
out our poor old friend, and have forced 
it into the second place. It has lost “the 
battle of the standards;” not, as the 
phrase may possibly suggest to the un- 
learned, a fight, in war time, for regiment- 
al colours, but the struggle between 
white silver and tawny gold as to which of 
them shall constitute the official “stand- 
dard” by which the money of the count 
is to be regulated —that is to say, whic 
of them shall have an unvarying mint- 
value, fixed by law; the other being de- 
graded to the contemptible position of a 
mere vile merchandise, of varying price, 
like sugar, indigo, or cotton. All other 
countries, however, have not acted towards 
unlucky silver with the same oblivion of 
former benefits. We have induced Por- 
tugal, Brazil, and Turkey to do like us, 
but elsewhere the ancient claims of silver 
havé been kept up. They are recognized 
exclusively in America, Holland, Russia, 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, and the East; 
and though in France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Spain, and the United States, 
gold has been admitted to an equality of 
rights with silver, the latter in no way 
suffers by the parity, but keeps up its 
privileges under the shelter of a “double 
standard.” It would be a gloomy process 
to explain exactly what a “standard” is, 
and how it works: those who desire to 
know all about it can study its mysteries 
in the special books, of which there are a 
tremendous number, for the fighting on 
the question has been long and bitter, 
each nation angrily declaring that its own 
plan is the only right one. The relation- 
ship of value between gold and silver is a 
different matter altogether: it has never 
varied very much in Europe; it has stood 
there regularly at one of gold to fifteen or 
sixteen of silver. In China, however, 
where silver has always been befriended, 
the rate was formerly about one to ten; 
and in Japan, when the latter country was 
first opened up, some twenty years ago, it 
was as low as one to three, so enablin 
sharp speculators to make enormous prof- 
its, for a time, by exporting gold. 

But if the intrinsic value of the two 
precious metals has remained tolerably 
steady towards each ‘other, the value of 
money itself has become, as we all know, 
immensely modified since it was first in- 
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vented. A careful calculation of the suc- 
cessive changes which have occurred in it 
was published, some years ago, by the 
well-known French economist J. B. Say, 
who arrived at his results by working 
out the variations of the price of wheat at 
different periods of the world’s history. 
His tables indicate that, according to this 
gauge, money was five times more valua- 

le in 200 B. C. than it is now; that in the 
eighth century, after the abandonment of 
the mines of Spain and Attica, it had risen 
to six and a half times ; that in the fifteenth 
century it had got up to its maximum of 
seven and a half times our present scale; 
that immediately after the discovery of 
America, when quantities of metal began 
to circulate in Europe, it rapidly declined ; 
that in 1514, only twenty-two years after 
the first voyage of Columbus, it had fallen 
to four and a half times; that in 1536 it 
was down to two and a quarter times ; and 
that it was nearly at our actual value in 
1640. By this showing, £100 were worth 
as much in the year 1450 as £750 are 
now; and as, in addition to this contrast 
in the practical worth of money, there 
were then, comparatively, no means of 
spending, no luxuries, and no needs, it is 
probable that the real difference of rela- 
tive wealth was far greater still. It may 
indeed have been possible, allowing for 
these subsidiary considerations, that £1 
produced four hundred years ago as much 
as £20 will offer now. 

There are a dozen other points which 
might be talked about, but the line must 
of necessity be drawn somewhere; so we 
will cast a passing glance at but one more 
—- the totally new notion of 
the possible internationality of money 
which our generation has seen born —and 
then abandon the material section of the 
subject. The not unnatural disposition of 
mankind, in every land, has always been 
to recognize as valid the coins of that land 
alone; the coins of other lands have 
always been regarded, everywhere, as 
mere metal, not as money. This rule is 
so universal that it exists even in Central 
Africa; for there the glass beads which 
form the circulating medium employed in 
exchange for ivory, are not accepted by 
the residents as cash unless they be of a 
certain fixed shape and colour. That 
shape and colour, just like national coin- 
age, confer the character of local cur- 
rency; the negroes will have that and 
nothing else. In the same wayno British 
grocer, no German beer-seller, will take 
payment for his merchandise in francs, 
pesetas, or dollars. It is altogether use- 
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less to affirm that as they are just as good 
as reichs-marks or as shillings, they ought 
to be accepted in their places; the argu- 
ment is valueless, though the fact is true. 
However full our pockets may be of foreign 
specie, we can obtain absolutely nothing 
to eat, drink, or smoke with it. Now this, 
in theory, is absurd: in theory it is a dis- 
grace to our practical nineteenth century 
that the same coin will not pay bills every- 
where ; but in practice the old habit is so 
strong that-ten yards across a frontier the 
contents of all purses must be changed. 
One would have thought, however, that 
certain exceptions might be found — that 
Dover, for instance, was a place where 
French and Belgian money would probably 
be admitted (at a discount); and yet it 
happened once to this present writer that 
the people at the Lord Warden refused 
indignantly to take payment in French 
silver for his bed and breakfast, and that 
he only managed to get honestly out of 
the hotel through the compassionate mercy 
of a high-souled waiter, who provided him 
with current sterling. Yet though this 
patriotic hatred of alien coin is universal, 
there positively were found, ten years ago, 
four governments who had the bravery 
and the common sense to make a treaty 
by which they erected a “ monetary union” 
between their peoples, and enacted that 


their various moneys should circulate with- 
out distinction throughout their respective 
territories, and should be legal tender in 


them all. These countries were France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, the four 
States which possess a decimal coinage 
based upon the franc. When one thinks 
about it, this really was a most wonderful 
act. What a gigantic heap of prejudice 
and blind ignorance and unreasoning re- 
sistance must have been first removed 
before the result was obtained! Next to 
the adoption of a common language, the 
possession of a common money is perhaps 
the most practically useful end to which 
international negotiators can direct their 
efforts. An example has been set to us; 
it would be pleasant to hope that it will be 
followed. 

And now let us turn back again to our 
starting-point, and try to discover for our- 
selves, in the entire absence of a guide or 
an instructor, what we can manage to 
make out, all alone, about the moral in- 
fluences which are exercised by money. 
A good many of them ought to be easy to 
detect, for we have not to grope about for 
them in books, or even to feel for them in 
our pockets; they stare us in the face on 
all sides. And it is precisely because they 
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are so evident that they are doubly impor- 
tant, for their character of actuality, of 
contemporaneous development and exist- 
ence, bestows upon the subject a special 
interest, and makes it more than ever de- 
sirable that a wise man should rise up 
amongst us to extract from it its teaching, 
and build a science on it. The nature of 
the influence of money has always been 
the same since the world began, but the 
present vast development of that influence 
is essentially a modern fact. So long as 
the relatively little money which existed 
was concentrated in a few hands, its action 
was special, limited, and individual ; but in 
our time, an undetermined quantity of 
people are getting money, and almost 
everybody is drifting, directly or indirectly, 
under its mastery. It consequently is be- 
coming urgently important that we should 
be well informed as to the precise nature 
of the new force which is thus growing 
rapidly around us. And, furthermore, 
present questions and present phases of 
old questions are vastly more attractive to 
us than ancient ones; so that even if this 
aspect of the subject possessed a past — 
which, in truth, it does not—that past 
would not offer any of the interest which 
its immediate character is now provoking. 
We do not particularly care to know that 
the effect of money on Lucullus was to 
incline him to live grandly, on Maecenas 
to dispose him to keep poets, on Pericles 
to tempt him to build monuments. But 
we cannot fail to feel a special curiosity to 
learn how we ourselves and our daily 
friends are being moved by the new power 
which is so evidently beginning to domi- 
nate mankind at large. The rush of 
money in our generation is so violent and 
so all-pervading, that almost every one has 
been swept into its vortex; but it is not 
perhaps impossible to stand back a little, 
in a quiet place, outside the current, for a 
moment, and see what we can discover in 
the men and women who are being spun 
about by it. The one thing they desire 
is to be looked at; it is for that alone that 
they have flung themselves into the whirl- 
pool; they cannot, therefore, make the 
slightest objection to our staring at them. 
The people who possess money, take usu- 
ally such tremendous care that we shall 
see it, that in their frantic efforts to drag 
it into the sunlight, ye unconsciously 
pull out their thoughts along with it, and 
expose them to us with a frank openness 
which they certainly display in nothing 
else. They think that it is modest to hide 
their virtues (if they have any) — they 
think that it is respectable to hide their 
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faults (if they can); but as to their money 
and its action on themselves, they adver- 
tise the two together, simultaneously, with 
an amplitude and an eagerness which could 
not be surpassed even by the proprietors 
of the spécialité sherry. This class of 
rich people—and it is nowa big one — 
seems, however, totally unconscious that 
it is exhibiting its inner self as well as its 
money: it does not appear to be aware 
that it is offering the weaknesses, the stu- 
pidities, the ignorances of its members as 
a spectacle to lookers-on; that no one 
cares one atom about its carriages, its 
horses, its dinners, or its diamonds, but 
that everybody laughs at its poor efforts 
to render its riches public. This first and 
most conspicuous of the moral influences 
of money, as they are developing them- 
selves in our actual society, is a conse- 
uence of the undeniable but prodigious 
act that most rich people are radically 
convinced that to be rich is in itself a 
merit. It is amazing, but itis so. There 
are persons of this description— we all 
have seen them—who positively scorn 
other people because they are not rich 
too; who look upon sovereigns as the one 
test of merit, and who regard poverty as a 
condition of low inferiority, if not, indeed, 
of absolute degradation and disgrace. 
It is true that this strange state of mind 
exists, more or less, all over the world, 
but it is found particularly in societies 
where money is gained rapidly — where 
new men acquire it in a few years. It is 
frequent in America; we saw enough of 
it in France during the second empire; 
but it is incontestably in our own English 
land that it is now showing up most vio- 
lently. British subjects of this genera- 
tion seem to be particularly powerful in 
money-making, but how extraordinarily 
weak they are in money-using! A sec- 
ond influence which its possession exer- 
cises upon them is, generally, to con- 
vince them that wealth and pleasure are 
identical, that the degree of the pleasure 
depends upon the cost, and that pleasure 
can be paid for like gloves. Poor, wretch- 
ed, misguided idiots! They require to be 
told (though they don’t believe it even 
then) that enjoyment is not a material 
state, but a moral one; that no money can 
buy it; that it is more often a property of 
the moderately poor than of the very rich; 
that it depends on the condition of the 
mind, not on the condition of the purse. 
Surely some clever fellow might make a 
fortune by setting up as a “ guide of rich 
people to happiness, on scientific princi- 
ples—terms high.” Unfortunately, as 
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soon as the clever fellow did make his 
fortune, he would probably require a guide 
for himself; for it is a most lamentable 
truth that though certain poor men, so 
long as they are poor, entertain the most 
praiseworthy contempt for money, and the 
soundest views as to its unworthiness and 
absurdity, they usually fall down before it 
and worship it, like everybody else, if 
chance should throw it abundantly upon 
them. It is indeed deplorable that the 
only people who really judge money wise- 
ly should be those who have not got it, 
and that they should lose their wisdom 
directly they acquire it. 

In dealing with a subject of this kind it 
is difficult to avoid exaggeration; we are 
simply generalizing, and generalizations 
have the inconvenience of excluding the 
shadings, the reservations, and the expla- 
nations, without which precision and ex- 
actness are not obtainable. If, then, we 
assert that the effect of the possession of 
much money is to develop selfishness and 
vanity, we make a statement which, though 
altogether true as a collective proposition, 
is not necessarily true in all its applica- 
tions, and which, in some few of them, is 
not true at all. Before applying such a 
statement to any special person, or to any 
particular society, the varieties of human 
nature must be taken into account; their 


workings must be watched and estimated ; 
the circumstances and surroundings of in- 
dividuals must be measured and allowed 
for; every internal or external pressure 
which can modify the rule and produce an 
exception, must be duly noted and as- 
sessed ; and all this implies immensity of 


labour and perfectness of judgment. Let 
us hope that the philosopher of the future 
on whom we count to elucidate the whole 
subject, will be capable of performing the 
one, and will be sufficiently endowed with 
the other; but, pending his appearance, 
let us go on gazing at the outside lines of 
the work which is awaiting him, taking no 
account of the diversities of detail, and 
strictly circumscribing our expression of 
opinion to the great salient features of the 
sight in its public aspects. Within that 
limit we cannot get far wrong; for the 
influence of wealth, according to history 
and the Bible, has invariably been the 
same in all times as it is on a larger scale 
to-day —an influence which dries up the 
heart, which stunts the tenderer faculties, 
which chills the warmer impulses, which 
leads men on to measure life by the de- 
ceptive standard of their own vanity. Of 
course, though it is ridiculous to say so, a 
certain quantity of money is indispensable ; 
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of course, with our actual system of edu- 
cation, and with our actual conditions of 
existence, it is impossible to live agreea- 
bly without material satisfactions, and 
without intellectual contentments which 
are only attainable with the aid of money; 
but the quantity of it which is really need- 
ed for such purposes is relatively small, 
and, even if it were large, it would in no 
way follow that its employment for legiti- 
mate and intelligent objects would neces- 
sarily do harm to its possessor. The 
danger does not lie so much in the pro- 
portion of the sum as in the unworthiness 
of the use; it lies in the fierce attempt to 
eat with two spoons at once, with the 
sole object of showing that the eater is 
rich enough to own two spoons. The 
world is growing full of people with two 
spoons ; one sees them everywhere, and 
yet it scarcely seems as if their true char- 
acter were yet rightly understood. Ma- 
terial progress is altogether separate from 
the two-spoon notion ; it is, of course, toa 
great extent, a consequence of money, 
but of money well employed. Health, 
cleanliness, and comfort are indeed worth 
paying for, and our whole actual situation 
is so really pleasanter than that of our 
predecessors that we should be speciall 

ungrateful if we despised the cash whic 

has aided to provide us with it. “The 
Romans under Romulus had a _badly- 
sculptured wooden Jupiter for a god, a hut 
for a palace, a handful of hay on a stick 
for a flag, and not a sixpenny-piece in 
their pockets: our coachmen have watch- 
es that the seven kings of Rome could 
not have paid for.” Since Romulus we 
have all of us got up to shirts, and beer, 
and beds, and boots, and we owe them 
all to that most generous friend, ready 
money. The fault that we are mourn- 
ing over is not in the sovereigns which 
pay for progress and well-being, but in 
the moral influence which we permit those 
sovereigns to exert upon us. And yet 
the fact seems not to strike our actual 
teachers: we had an example of their in- 
difference to it recently, in that remark- 
able discussion which took place about 
“life at high pressure.” Attention was 
then almost exclusively directed to the 
pressure of work,—scarcely any notice 
was taken of the pressure of riches; and 
yet, of the two, the latter is by far the 
more destructive, for the evil done by 
over-work affects men only, while the mis- 
chief which is wrought by over-money 
extends to women and even to children. 
The entire organization of society and of 
home is included in its action. The uni- 
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peso of that action, the extraordinary 
strength which it is now manifesting, are 
special to our generation ; it is they which 
give to the subject its grave aspect, and 
which promise to lift it quickly to the 
height of one of the great questions of the 
time. It will be recognized before long 
that character is degenerating under the 
influence of too much money; that the 
conception of the objects and obligations 
of life is taking a more and more directly 
personal form; that a new and numerous 
class is everywhere seeking to shine out 
before the world, not because it is fitted to 
be brilliant, but solely because its interest 
is to force the world to admit that money 
is the coming power. 

So long as money was merely a neces- 
sary adjunct of rank or name or high de- 
gree, it was nothing but a supplement of 
another totally distinct force ; but actually 
it has grown into a force by itself, a force 
which claims to be independent of, and 
indeed to be superior to, all other forces. 
It is seeking to assert itself as a revolu- 
tionary power, violently, noisily, and im- 
pudently, and to thrust aside, if it can, 
the nobler rulers which have preceded it. 
This audacity is offensive; but the false- 
ness of the theory on which it rests is 
more Offensive still. That theory appears 


to be that money is not a simple stepping: 
? 


stone to something better, but is, in itse 

a result, a product, and an end. It is in 
this latter character that it now obtrudes 
itself, that it shouts out loudly for more 
room, that it insists upon its right to rank 
amongst the cardinal virtues. 

It is not impossible that these impres- 
sions may seem somewhat overstrained 
to persons who have grown accustomed 
by long habit to the shape in which money 
is now so generally manifesting itself; 
but to those who behold from afar —to 
those whose perceptions are not blunted 
by the grinding-down of constant contact — 
to those who look on with the unprejudiced 
indifference, which is perhaps obtainable 
by distance only — the notions which have 
— just expressed appear to indicate the 
truth. 

Of course it may be argued that there 
are about the world a quantity of rich peo- 
ple whose fathers have been rich for cen- 
turies— who from their boyhood regard 
their wealth, not as a privilege or an ex- 
cellence, but as a necessity and a right; 
and that, in considering the question as a 
whole, the undamaging influence of their 
money on the members of this large di- 
vision should be set off against the dele- 
terious action of the other sorts of wealth 
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of which we have been speaking. But is 
it certain that blood and birth and ancient 
tenure do absolutely free their owners 
from the contagion which fills the whole 
air round them? They certainly resist it 
better than the mass; but can it be se- 
riously pretended that it has no effect 
upon them whatever? Can it be honestly 
urged that they alone possess, from in- 
herited ideas and habits, a special grace 
which places them beyond the reach of a 
disease which appears to be indiscrimi- 
nately attacking the entire population 
around them ? ould it not be more can- 
did and writ wt to own that this argu- 
ment is applitable only to the question of 
degree; that the whole thing is simply a 
matter of gradation; that the malady is in 
reality universal; that it respects neither 
caste nor place; and that all that can be 
said in favour of the higher classes of Eu- 
ropeans is that, thus far, they have suf- 
fered by it less than those below them? 
This difference, however, natural as it 
may now be, cannot be expected to last 
on indefinitely. The special moral char- 
acteyistics of each period of history have 
shown themselves with such markedly 
equal vigour in all the classes of society 
without distinction, that it would be alto- 
gether in conformity with precedent, to 
anticipate that the great new striking char- 
acteristic of to-day will do the same. If 
so, the process of the canonization of 
money, which has been so energetically 
commenced in our time, will doubtless be 
carried by the next generation to com- 
plete success; all actual resistance to it 
will gradually disappear, and hard cash 
will be adopted in every family, from top 
to bottom of the scale, as the universally 
recognized tutelar saint of mankind. 

It was said just now, incidentally, that 
certain persons regard their money as a 
right: the notion is so very odd that it de- 
serves a little separate consideration. As 
to the fact of the existence of such an im- 
pression no doubt is possible; we meet 
each day a quantity of people who are 
quite convinced that wealth is due to them, 
that it is a merited appendage of their, 
importance, a logically inevitable preroga- 
tive of their greatness. Now, of all the 
false states of mind which the possession 
of money can induce, this one is perhaps 
the most remarkable. There is a kind of 
bad excuse for a new man who has risen up 
from nothing, who finds himself, with stu- 
pefaction, at the head of a big house, who 
buys a picture-gallery asa stern duty, who 
yields to the intoxication of young wealth, 
and believes himself to have become a 
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personage in the state. The poor crea- 
ture should be partly pardoned, for he is 
simply a snob, who, in ignorance and in- 
experience, takes a false view of life. But 
no similar apology can anyhow be offered 
in favour of the man who, born to wealth, 
misuses it; that man has to bear the re- 
sponsibility of inherited advantages, for 
his father’s position has given him an ele- 
vating education, which is wanting in the 
other case. A good many such men do 
bear their riches wisely; a good many of 
them have as much contempt for money, in 
itself, as the poorest philosopher can possi- 
bly feel for it. But still, however numerous 
these sages may be, they constitute, after 
all, but a pace | minority in the crowd; 
their fellows generally regard their in- 
comes as a testimony of the high appro- 
bation which heaven entertains of their 
superiority to other people, as a natural 
birthright which distinguishes them from 
the mob. Toask such persons, men or 
women, to believe that their money is 
nothing but a mere accident, a simple 
hazard of the game of life, would be like 
telling them that two and two make five; 
they could not comprehend it — the alle- 
gation would surpass their understanding. 
And yet it seems, if we can trust the facts 
around us, that money simply stumbles on 
to people with its eyes shut; that it, like 
all the other elements of human fortune, 
is stone-blind; that it wanders helplessly 
no matter where, and gives itself uncon- 
sciously to no matter who. To argue, as 
is often done, that it is distributed by di- 
vine will alone, as a direct and express 
gift, is to introduce into the question a 
difficulty beyond solution; for if money is 
only obtainable as an intentional grant from 
Providence, it would follow that Provi- 
dence occasionally employs swindling, 
robbery, usury, and lying, as mezas of ac- 
tion to enrich its elect. Will those who 
adopt this view of the matter undertake 
to prove that the Honduras Loan was got 
upin heaven? But, no matter what the 
source whence money comes, the peo- 
ple who have it do not invariably appear 
to be quite worthy of it; whilst amongst 
those who own none of it, we not unfre- 
quently discover persons who seem to 
merit some of it. The character of its 
distribution indicates, with all the rest of 
the evidence, that the possession of money 
is not a “right;” that it is not a privilege 
accorded by the special intervention of 
Omnipotence; that it is not even a result 
obtainable with certainty by hard work or 
skill; but that it is, in the majority of 
cases, a chance inexplicable by reason— 
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a lottery in which the winners have had 
their tickets given to them for nothing. 

To classify these facts, to group these 
truths, to test their relative importance, 
to assign to each of them its place in the 
total which they form, to extract from 
their assemblage a reliable and teachin 
theory, to lay before humanity a set o 
principles and laws on which it can rely 
for guidance amidst the misleading influ- 
ences of money, —all this will be a prac- 
tical and useful work for our successors. 
Perhaps the subject is not ripe yet; per- 
haps its signs, to certain eyes, may still 
appear to be conflicting, or at all events 
inconclusive ; but as it cannot be denied 
that those signs are growing clearer year 
- | year, that the symptoms are fast multi- 
plying, and that their gravity is augment- 
ing, it will perchance be recognized that 
it is not premature to call attention to 
them as an inevitable object of future 
study and research. At all events the 
merit watchfulness, for the power whic 
money is assuming is not a matter which 
can be safely left to settle itself; the harm. 
which it has done already is big enough 
to supply promise that it will become 
bigger still hereafter ; and however absurd 
it may appear to assert that the very power 
which men most cherish is precisely the 
one which seems to be doing the greatest 
actual damage to them, it is well worth 
while to run the risk of being laughed at 
in order to suggest it. It is not in its po- 
litical or social consequences that the mat- 
ter is considered here; that section of it 
is purposely omitted. The irritations, the 
aspirations, the envies and the hates 
which are growing up about the world in 
consequence of the disparities which exist 
in the apportionment of money; are out- 
side our immediate view; we limit our- 
selves here to the single question of the 
influence of money on the character of 
those who possess it; it is quite large 
enough by itself. 

It would be out of place to say anything 
about the grand things that can be done 
with money, for — uses of it require a 
vigorous moral effort altogether in opposi- 
tion to the habitual tendencies of its influ- 
ence. Small goodnesses, such as public 
alms-giving and church-building, are be- 
neath serious attention, for in this country 
they are little more than a local form of 
ostentation —a direct effect of the adver- 
tising vanity which is provoked in Britain 
by large possessions. There is infinitely 
more true charity amongst the Continental 
nations, notwithstanding their compara- 





tive poverty, than this rich English race 
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can show, for gifts abroad are almost al- 
ways hidden; there the right hand is 
really unacquainted with what the left fin- 
gers do. The stain of money lies spe- 
cially upon Great Britain — its great mark 
is here; it is consequently for us to set 
the example of a fight against it, and to 
show that though we are the only people 
in Europe of whom a “ Book of Snobs” 
could be written, we recognize, at all 
events, our peculiar national defect, and 
mean to try to cure it. It is true that we 
have to struggle, in this case of money, 
against a universal domination, which 1s 
not proper to ourselves exclusively, which 
has shown itself, everywhere and always, 
to be stronger than much wisdom and 
much will; before which the most solid 
virtues have faded away, the noblest reso- 
lutions have vanished; against which, 
thus far at least, no preparation has en- 
abled men to contend. But we English 
are an energetic people, and a fight of this 
kind ought to tempt us. And after all, 
the entire qfestion is simply one of com- 
mon sense. The objection is not to the 
fact of our growing richer; on the con- 
trary, as money is an essential element of 
national strength, there are patriotic rea- 
sons for continuing to accumulate it. But 
is it altogether beyond our force to intro- 
duce some change into the miserable ways 
of viewing its individual uses which now 
are current amongst us? Must the at- 
tempt be recognized as quite hopeless ? 
Smallpox has been stopped by vaccina- 
tion, distance has been suppressed by 
electricity, the sources of the Nile have 
been discovered. Why, then, having ac- 
complished these seeming impossibilities, 
should we not indulge the dream that 
some day, by a startling invention, the 
world will acquire the means of establish- 
ing a wiser nature of relationship between 
itself and money ? 

There we leave the subject, and we 
could not quit it in a better direction than 
to follow out a dream, for a dream it is to 
a good many of us. To have spoken 
about it at all is perhaps a folly; but, as 
Voltaire says, “It is more easy to write 
about money than to have it; and those 
who have it laugh at those who can only 
write about it.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A DEAD MAN. - 


IT was just before the opening of the 
railway from Taganrog to Kharkof in 
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1869, and I was driving those dreary dis- 
tances in autumn. For the first two days 
and nights the weather was lovely, but on 
the third morning, soon after sunrise, the 
sky became covered with heavy, torn and 
jagged clouds, a northerly wind arose, and 
with thunder, lightning, cold gale, and 
snow, the winter burst on us as it yearly 
breaks on Southern Russia. In half an 
hour the rich, black, rolling plains had be- 
come an ocean of inky mud, and we reached 
the post-station of Donski only to find the 
order — “ Impossible to proceed.” 

I called for tea, and the samovar was 
brought in by a fine, upright, grey-bearded 
man, whom, from his black velvet tunic 
and slashed sleeves, I took to be the post- 
master himself. He was followed into 
the room by a noble-looking Cossack wom- 
an of his own age, who said, “ Little hus- 
band, why don’t you ask the lord if he will 
eat a partridge and a bit of bread? The 
——— is plump, and the day will be 
long before his ¢voika can be harnessed to 
face the storm.” She smiled sweetly as 
she spoke —he smiled lovingly upon her; 
then she left us, looking lingeringly back. 

“Your wife’s in love with you still, and 
you with her, postmaster,” I said. “ You 
must have beaten her well when she was 

oung for her to love you so. How long 
is it since you were married?” “I am 
sixty,” he replied; “I was married at 
twenty-five, thirty-five years ago ; five years 
before I died.” “What?” said I. “Five 
years before my death. Is it possible that 
you don’t know my story? You must have 
come from a long way off, for I have heard 
that it is told even upon the Azof.” 

And throwing his legs across a chair, 
without more ado, he spoke thus : 

“ T was born in 1809, and can remember 
the return from Paris of my father and 
uncle — Cossacks of the Don. Those 
were Fa days, when every Cossack was 
an officer by birth, and when the Hetman 
Platof was king of Europe, conqueror of 
the Turks and of the French, and friend and 
equal of the white tsar. Now, this Peters- 
burg tsar says that we’re no better than 
his Great-Russian slaves, and for years my 
sabre and long pistol have hung upon the 
wall unused; and when I have worn my 
red-banded cap and my red-striped breech- 
es I’ve always hid as much as I could of 
the stripe in my boot, for I’m ashamed of 
it now; and they’re even going to take 
away our privilege of the supply of salt. 

“In 1834, as a young postmaster, for 
my father was dead, with a yo place and 
a Leodeaias beard, I was the best match 
in the two-church villages round. I could 
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pick my wife, and I chose Olga, that you 
saw just now.” 

“There,” said I. 

“ Ah, wait and see! Wait, little lord. 
Don’t be impatient. Olga was as lovely 
as she was good. You have seen her in 
her sixtieth year; her goodness is what 
it was, and, though I may be an unsafe 
judge, her beauty, I think, is not yet gone.” 

He looked at me. I nodded. 

“We were happy at first, but I was 
young. I felt the chain. I was faithful 
to her as far as women went, but not kind. 
We had no children. One day in ’39 she 
was in low spirits about me, and flung her 
arms upon a sudden about my neck, with 
‘Do you really love me, little John?’ 
‘You know I do.’ ‘ But not as I love you.’ 
At that very moment, lord, the devil 
must have been unchained from hell. To 
tell you what thoughts flashed in an in- 
stant through my mad mind would be im- 
possible. That what she said was true! 
That while I did love her in a kind of way, 
I was bound to he: for life whether I would 
orno. Ina fit of wild rage I struck her 
one short, sharp blow. She looked at me 
with despair in her eyes, and walked slowly 
into our other room. I ran into the stable 

‘yard. ‘Harness a /roika,’ 1 said to the 
starosta. ‘I leave at once for Kharkof 
with despatches that the courier dropped 
and that I’ve found upon the floor. Quick! 
quick! the best courier horses.’ In an 
instant they were ready. Merrily jingled 
the bells in the crisp air. Paul took the 
reins, and off I whirled. In twenty hours 
I was at Kharkof. To my friend the s¢a- 
vosto at the great Kharkof station, who 
was equal in rank and pay to most post- 
masters themselves, I said: ‘Do me a 
service, little friend, as I would do-one 
for you. I am going to leave my wife, to 
whom I have been unkind, and am going 
to enlist in the guards. But I wish her 
to forget me, and she must think me dead. 
Write to her in a week and tell her that I 
was taken with the cholera and died. Beg 
her to forgive me for my unkindness ; say 
that I was grateful for her love, and that 
it was my last wish that she should marry 
again some lad more worthy of her than 
myself. Make interest to have the station 
continued to her as postmistress. She 
was a priest’s daughter, and can write.’ 
We crossed ourselves; he swore; we 
bowed to the image in the corner of the 
stable, we kissed, and in five minutes I 
was gone. At the recruiting-office I en- 
listed for the empress’s regiment of cuiras- 
siers of the guard, as a fourteen years’ 
volunteer, and in a false name. Vd of 
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course no papers, but they asked no ques- 
tions, for I was a fine recruit. My beard 
was shaved, my hair was cut, and when I 
got to Petersburg and was fitted with my 
uniform and eagle-crowned helmet no one 
would have known me. I rose to be ser- 
geant and second riding-master. From 
your padarojna | see that you are English. 
Now, in ’53, when I had served my 
time there were rumours of war in 
Turkey _— you, and tempting offers 
were made to me to stop and drill the 
new recruits. But I was wretched, and 
home-sickness drove me south, though if 
I found my wife dead or married again I 
intended to kill myself. Petersburg is not 
a place for Cossacks either. By brooding 
over the past I had become madly in love 
with my wife. It was no use for me to 
tell myself that I had left her well off; 
that she was married again and happy; 
that she was forty-four and fat; or else, 
perhaps, a scarecrow. I was madly in 
love. I got my discharge and pension- 
papers, and started south. At Kharkof 
my friend was ‘dead.’ Whatif she too 
were dead? ‘Who keeps the Donski 
post-station now?’ I murmured, crossing 
myself the while under my long cloak. 
‘The widow.’ ‘A widow that has kept 
it fourteen years?’ ‘The same.’ In 
eighteen hours I was there. I recog- 
nized two of the old men, but they not 
me. I rushed into the house. She was 
at her day-book writing, not changed. 
Only graver, and with silver in her black 
hair. ‘My own little Olga,’ in the best 
style of old days. She did not turn to 
look at me, but threw up her arms and 
fell forward on the table. I rushed to her 
and felt her heart, with mine, too, all but 
ceasing to beat. Ina moment she came 
to herself —our lips fast glued together. 
That was in ’53. This is ’69. Sixteen 
years gone like aday. Wehave made up 
for the past, little lord. 

“But, would you believe it? That 
wretched government at Petersburg in- 
sists that I am dead, and that the Donski 
station is kept by my widow. Or else 
they‘say the cuirassier riding-master must 
be dead, and with him his pension. My 
widow accepts the situation with a smile, 
for our neighbours all know better than to 
believe the government, but she keeps the 
books, signs the receipts and pays the 
taxes. I draw my pension in my cuiras- 
sier name. A great Petersburg noble who 
was passing here last week told me that 
he didn’t believe a word of my story, but 
that the postmistress and I were ‘ quite in 
the fashion.’ What did he mean?” 
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PART It. 


From Rome Tasso was summoned by 
Alfonso II. d’Este, the brother of his late 
patron, to the ducal court of Ferrara. 
The duke, as we have already seen, de- 
sired, in the first instance, to retain him 
as one of the gentlemen of' his court; on 
the other hand, it had long been the ob- 
ject of Tasso’s ambition to be admitted 
into his service. He had endeavoured to 
obtain his wish through the influence of 
various powerful friends, and he attributed 
his success to the influence of the prin- 
cess Lucrezia, now duchess of Urbino, 
and to her sister Leonora. 

The gratitude which he felt on this oc- 
casion — alas, how soon to be cancelled! 
—is recorded in his letter to his friend 
Scipio Gonzaga: “ He (that is, Alfonso) 
took me out of a state of misery and ob- 
scurity, and set me in the light and splen- 
dour of his court. Raising me from pov- 
erty, he placed me in a position of ease 
and comfort, declaring me to be worthy of 
every distinction, inviting me to sit at his 
table, and admitting me into the intimacy 
of his private life. Nor was any favour 
that I asked of him ever denied me.” * 

Again, the passage in the “ Aminta” 
is meant as another graceful acknowledg- 
ment of his gratitude. The “ Vom d’as- 
petto magnanimo e robusto,” who stood 
on the threshold of the “felice albergo,” 
and with “veal cortesia” invited Tirsi to 
enter, is doubtless intended for Alfonso, 
while Tirsi, who cannot decide whether 
the title of “duce or cavaliero” best befits 
his courteous host, is meant to represent 
himself. “Zi grande ée n pregio, me neg- 
letto e basso.” ¢ 

But there is also another passage (act i. 
sc. 2) which tells us a different tale, pic- 
turing the evils of a court life, and the 
persecutions to which he was subject. 

Tasso was admitted into the duke’s 
household in 1573. In 1579 the calamity 
overtook him which darkened the rest of 
his life — which precipitated him from the 
height of happiness to the depth of misery, 
and has ever since made him an object of 
the tenderest compassion. It is by no 
means an easy task to trace the beginning 
of his misfortunes. Many of his early bi- 
ographers, in their anxiety to shield the 
house of Este, give a purposely confused 
account of their origin. But later accounts 
tear away this flimsy veil, and reveal the 


* Maffei, Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. i. p. 300. 
t Aminta, act i. scene 2. 
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treacherous cruelty which lurks behind it. 
During the first thfee years his life was 
peaceful and happy. He wrote his 
“ Aminta,”’ a pastoral drama, composed 
in two months’ time, so perfect, says Mu- 
ratori, that it left no chance to posterity of 
ever surpassing it. Ali the former fas- 
torali—the “ Sacrifizio” of Beccari, the 
“ Aretusa” of Lollio, the “Sfortunato” 
of Argenti— appeared as the roughest 
sketches of that species of composition 
beside the polished beauties of the “A min- 
ta,” which will always remain as a gem in 
the Italian language for graceful elegance 
of diction and purity of style. Parini con- 
sidered that in it Tasso had succeeded in 
engrafting the choicest specimens of Ital- 
ian ideas and language on the ancient beau- 
ties of the Grecian stock. He is especial- 
ly happy in his “cor,” which are master- 
pieces of vigorous style, and each individ- 
ual specimen in itself a perfect piece of 
poetry. Take for example the one at the 
end of the second act, beginning — 


Amore, in quale scuola, 
Da qual mastro s’apprende, ‘ 
“La tua si lunga e dubbia arte d’amare? 

Yet Tasso himself never thought very 
highly of the “eclogue,” as he called the 
“ Aminia,” nor did he take any steps to 
have it published. It was not printed un- 
til after the control of his works had 
passed out of his hands during his im- 
prisonment. At that time (1580) it was 
printed at the Aldine Press, with a preface 
by Aldo il giovane, in which he iaments 
with much feeling the sad condition of 
“ Il Signor Torquato.” * 

The “ Aminta” was represented with 
great splendour at the court of Ferrara in 
1573; again a few years later at Mantua, 
when the artist and architect Buontalenti 
painted the scenery, and the duchess of 
Urbino summoned Tasso to her court that 
she might hear the famous fastorale from 
the lips of the author. 

Tasso made a happy sojourn there of a 
few months, and during that time he wrote 
a sonnet (one of his most finished produc- 
tions), “ Vegli anni acerbi tuot, purpurea 
rosa,” to the duchess, now in her fortieth 
year. Lucrezia rewarded his graceful 
compliments with a collar of gold anda 
valuable ruby, presents which afterwards, 
in his great poverty, he was obliged to 
barter for money. 

Tasso’s next care was to finish his great 
epic poem; which was eagerly looked for 
throughout Italy. In his anxiety to give 


* Tasso, Ofere, vol. ii. p. 10+ 
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to his country as perfect a production as 
possible, he consulted all his friends upon 
various passages of the poem, making 
journeys to Padua, Bologna, Rome, Sienna, 
and Florence, omitting no opportunity of 
gaining assistance in his task from all the 
learned men he knew. Thus portions of 
the poem would pass from hand to hand, 
till the printers somehow or other gained 
possession of them and surreptitiously 
printed them, to the great annoyance of 
Tasso, before the whole work was com- 
plete. In this manner, now two cantos, 
now four at a time, appeared in various 
cities of Italy, but even in this imperfect 
state they were received with enthusiastic 
applause. 

At length, in 1575, the first complete 
edition of the poem was published, and 
throughout the literary accademie and 
circles of Italy nothing else was discussed, 
while comparisons were immediately in- 
stituted between the “Gerusalemme” of 
Tasso and the “ Orlando Furioso” of 
Ariosto. A greater mistake could hardly 
have been made, for it is obvious that 
there is an essential difference between 
the two poems. Tiraboschi observes that 
you might as well compare the “ AEneid” 
of Virgil with Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses ; ” 
but of this a few more words will be said 
at the end of the paper. It is only men- 
tioned here because it was the first cause 
of the fierce attacks of the Accademia 
della Crusca, which so vexed and wounded 
the sensitive spirit of Tasso, the first 
cloud which announced the storm of 
trouble about to burst over his devoted 
head. 

On his return to Ferrara in 1576 the 
duke appointed him biographer of the 
house of Este, in place of his former 
secretary Pigna, who from that time for- 
ward became his bitter enemy, and stirred 
up the jealousy and malice of the other 
courtiers to show itself in open persecu- 
tion. Tasso’s letters were opened and 
intercepted, and his papers stolen. 

Notwithstanding their petty intrigues 
and jealousies, they had not as yet suc- 
ceeded in poisoning the duke’s ear against 
him, and he stood as high as ever in the 
favour of the court. The princesses con- 
tinued to show him every mark of esteem. 
Leonora, in order to distract him from 
these harassing vexations and troubles, 
invited him to her villa at Consandoli, on 
the borders of the Po, about eighteen 
miles from Ferrara. Soothed by her kind- 
ness, and happy in her presence, he put 
the finishing touches to the episode of 
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Erminia,* one of the favourite passages 
of his poem. He was never tired of pol- 
ishing and repolishing this cherished work 
of his genius, and, far from having sanc- 
tioned the edition published in 1575, he 
complained bitterly that the poem had 
been fraudulently snatched from his hands 
before it was complete, and persuaded 
the duke to write to the pope, to the re- 
public of Genoa, the duke of Parma, and 
many other Italian princes, to prohibit the 
publication of the poem without his sanc- 
tion. Up to this period he seems to have 
succeeded in concealing from every one 
his passion for Leonora, although, to those 
who are now aware of his secret, the 
thought of her seems to pervade all his 
writings, and appears under some form or 
another in all the varied productions of 
his poetical genius.t . 

But on his return from Consandoli, in 
an unguarded moment he confided the 
first hint of his secret to one of the court- 
iers — Maddald by name — whom he 
trusted and believed to be his friend. 
Maddald proved himself instead to bea 
traitor of the blackest dye. Tasso became 
aware of his treachery—a quarrel and 
a duel ensued. The cowardly traitor 
brought his two brothers with him, and all 
three set simultaneously upon Tasso. 

But Tasso, not unlike one of the brave 
heroes of his poem, proved himself more 
than a match for all his three enemies, so 
that they fled before him, and the streets 
of Ferrara resounded with the saying — 


Colla penna e colla spada 
Nessun val quanto Torquato. 


(Wield he the sword, or wield he the pen, 
Torquato is greater than other men.) 


This skirmish had unhappily the effect 
of increasing ‘his suspicions, and he sank 
into a state of melancholy from which 
nothing could divert him. He mistrusted 
everybody ; he even began to doubt him- 
self. He thought himself guilty of heresy 
— he feared his faith was not so firm as it 
ought to be — that his philosophical spec- 
ulations had led him into error es 
the great truths of religion. Tormente 


and perplexed, he volunteered to go twice 
before the Inquisition at Bologna and 
Ferrara, and, although somewhat reas- 
sured, he was not satisfied, because abso- 
lution had not formally been administered 
to him. Then another apprehension as- 


* Gerusalemme liberata, c. vii. 

t The whole question has been ably treated by Pro- 
fessor Rosini in an essay upon the “‘ Amore 
Tasso.’ (Ofere del Tasso, vol. 33.) - 
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sailed him, lest his enemies should take 
away his life either by poison or the 
sword. One of the attendants aroused 
his suspicion to such an extent that he 
forgot himself so far as to draw his dagger 
upon him in the apartments of the duch- 
ess of Urbino. For this action the duke 
caused him to be arrested, but more out 
of regard to his own safety than in punish- 
ment for the offence. 

Up to this time the duke seems to have 
had patience with eccentricities and sus- 
picions which might have aroused harsher 
feelings, for he soon set Tasso at liberty, 
and invited him to his villa at Belriguardo. 
It is here that Goethe lays the scene of 
his drama of “ Tasso.” But here, whether 
weary of the poet’s importunities, or 
whether his malicious enemies first awak- 
ened in the duke’s mind a suspicion of 
Tasso’s passion for the princess, is not 
known ; but Alfonso, as the only way of 
disposing of the unheard-of presumption 
that a gentleman of his court should dare 
to raise his eyes to one of the princesses 
of the house of Este, caused it to be inti- 
mated to Tasso that he should feign him- 
self mad. 

It was, indeed, no wonder that Tasso 
left Ferrara in indignation, recording the 
insult in the never-to-be-forgotten lines — 


Tor mi potevi, alto Signor, la vita, 

Ché de’ Sovrani ¢ 1’ usurpato diritto, 

Ma tormi quel, che la bonta infinita 
Senno mi dié, perché d’ amore ho scritto 
(D’ amore, a cui natura e¢ il ciel m’ invita), 
E delitto maggior d’ ogni delitto. 

Perdon chiedei, tu mel negasti : addio: 
Mi pento ognor del pentimento mio. 


He fled away poor, faotsore, wayworn, 
to his sister at Sorrento, to whom he first 
showed himself in the disguise of a shep- 
herd, and, to try her affections, told her 
that her brother was far off in peril of his 
life. When reassured, by her unfeigned 
grief, of her affection, he told her the 
truth, and she affectionately received him, 
striving by every means in her power to 
soothe his troubled mind. 

While at Sorrento, Manso tells us that 
he received a twice-repeated summons 
back to Ferrara from “ Madama Leonora.” 
But it appears from Tasso’s own letter to 
the duca d’ Urbino that the duke never 
invited him to return. Happier far would 
it have been for Tasso had he resisted 
the invitation; for although on his arrival 
at Ferrara he was received at court, Al- 
fonso had not forgiven him. The poet’s 
enemies continued to pour their malicious 
tales into his patron’s ear. Tasso was 
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never allowed a personal interview with 
the duke, and very soon the princesses 
were forbidden to receive him. 

Again he fled from Ferrara to Mantua, 
to Urbino, to Torino, where, under the 
name of “Omero F uggiguerra, he ar- 
rived in such a sad plight, that the 
keepers of the gates of the city would not 
have admitted him had not Ingegneri, the 
Venetian printer, who had printed sixteen 
cantos of the “ Gerzsalemme,” recognized 
him, and announced who he was. 

In vain did the marchese Filippo d’Este 
and the prince Carlo Immanuele implore 
him to stay at their court. His unlucky 
steps took him back to Ferrara for the 
third time. He arrived there in February 
1579, just before the entry of the duke’s 
third bride. 

He presented himself at the threshold 
of the palace. The duke, intent on the 
wedding preparations, would not receive 
him; the princesses were not allowed to 
do so; the courtiers jeered at him. Tas- 
so’s bruised and wounded spirit could en- 
dure no more insults. He broke out into 
fierce-invectives against the duke and the 
whole house of Este, retracted his praises, 
cursed his past life, abused the vile race 
of courtiers. Alas! there were too many 
evil tongues ready to carry these re- 
proaches to the ear of the duke, and Tas- 
so was shut up as insane in the hospital of 
Sant Anna in Ferrara. 

It is not the intention of this essay to 
dwell on the piteous spectacle presented 
by Tasso in the asylum of Sant Anna, nor 
to recall the painful circumstances con- 
nected with it—details of physical and 
mental anguish so terrible that the pen of 
his contemporary historians refused to fill 
them in, and left the passages blank. 
Moreover, a subject so pathetic has nat- 
urally furnished a theme for great writers 
in poetry and prose. ¢ 

Byron caused himself to be locked for 
an hour in the poet’s cell, whose narrow 
limits contained 


Scarce twice the space they must accord my 
bier, 


before he wrote the poem which records 
his sufferings.* 

Shelley brought away with him a piece 
of the very door “ which, for seven years 
and three months, divided this glorious be- 
ing from the air and the light which had 
nourished in him those influences which 
he has communicated through his poetry 


* “ Lament of Tasso.’’ 
113. 
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to thousands.” Montaigne visited him, 
and writes compassionately of his “Jzteux 
estat.” And two modern poets,* his 
countrymen, once more relate to free Ital- 
ian ears the story of a prince’s tyranny 
and a poet’s fame. 

Whatever may be the surmise as to the 
motive which prompted the iniquitous 
conduct of the duke, the real reason has 
remained wrapped in that impenetrable 
mystery with which it pleased the Italian 
princes to shroud their crimes. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader 
that records of similar cruelties stain the 
history of almost every state and republic 
of Italy. The rippling waves of the Ve- 
netian la ne yet hide the witness of many 
a deed of darkness, and the treacherous 
instruments still preserved in the arsenal 
remain as tangible proofs that no law of 
friendship, chivalry, or honour, was al- 
lowed to stand between a tyrant and the 
— of his revenge. 

t suited the purposes of Alfonso that 
Tasso should be considered a madman, 
therefore he was imprisoned in the foul 
precincts of Sant Anna. The biographers 
of the house of Este use every endeavour 
to prove that the poet was really out of 
his senses, in order to excuse the conduct 
of the duke. Admitting, for the sake of 
argument, this to be true, would it justify 
him in condemning the great genius of 
the age to languish among the common 
herd of lunatics, stunned by their perpet- 
ual meaningless clamour, shocked by the 
sight of their sufferings, placed, in short, 
in circumstances revolting to every one of 
his refined and delicate senses? Had his 
affliction been of the nature which the 
duke pretended it to be, he should have 
been treated with every mark of consider- 
ation and respect, and not exposed to 
treatment which, far from curing it, was 
calculated to aggravate it in the highest 
degree. But such was not the case. In- 
deed, the perfect sanity of the poet’s mind 
only added to the horror of his situation, 
enabling him to sound with fearful accu- 
racy the depths of the abyss into which he 
had fallen. What higher proof of his 
sanity could be urged than that it withstood 
shocks sufficient to shake the reason of 
most men from its seat? 

Let any one read his “ Dialoghi” ¢ — 
treatises composed during his imprison- 
ment — models of calm, dispassionate rea- 
soning, or his poetry, full of the deepest 


* Riccardo Ceroni, and Aleardo Aleardi. 
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and tenderest pathos, and then judge if 
Tasso’s reason was not entirely within his 
control. Would they not rather wonder 
that, in spite of the fearful circumstances 
in which he found himself, he was able to 
retain a poet’s keen imagination, a philoso- 
pher’s serenity of thought? 

The original of one of his treatises (“77 
Malpiglio Secondo”) written throughout 
in his own hand, is still to be seen in the 
British Museum,* and as we reverently 
turn its yellow parchment pages, what a 
train of compassionate recollections do 
they awake! Copies can also be seen in 
the same place of his letters to the duke 
of Urbino, imploring him to procure his 
release from captivity. 

But we must pass over the recital of 
his numerous entreaties, addressed either 
directly or indirectly to his inexorable ty- 
rant; the palpable contradiction presented 
by his being called upon to write froma 
lunatic asylum the defence of his poem 
against the attacks of the Accademia della 
Crusca—“a handful,” says Monti, of 
“insolent sophists, who, like a pack of 
elping curs round a sick lion, have made 
it their business to insult the great genius 
of the age; ” ¢ and the alternations of hope 
and fear which must have often made his 
heart sick, —to notice the effect produced 
by his sufferings upon his character. 
Despite the cruel nature of his impris- 
onment, no abuse of his tormentor ever 
passed his lips, nor did he ever turn 
against him the weapon he had once used 
in his cause; for it should always be re- 
membered that the words “ 7 Magnani- 
mo Alfonso,’ still stand unerased from 
the first page of the “ Gerusalemme libe- 
rata.” 

No dark thought of putting an end to 
his almost unendurable misery by suicide 
seems ever to have presented itself to his 
mind. The following passage in the 
“ Torrismondo,” gives us a Clue to his 
thoughts on this awful subject. In it he 
blames him who — 


Against himself 
Would arm his impious and reckless hand, 
Scare from its sacred tenement the soul 
Which o’er the body keeps a holy ward, 
Placed there by Gop, yielding alone to Him. 
The trust He gave. Who, when the task is 


o’er, 
Will call it back to heaven whence it came. 


* Manuscripts. Additions to the department of 
MSS. in the British Museum, 1841-1845, folio 12,045, 


- 29. 
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He held fast to those earnest religious 
convictions which had early sunk deep 
into his mind, and now in the midst of the 
wreck of his hopes he fixed his thoughts 
steadfastly upon God, “who,” he says, 
in one of his letters, written from Sant 
Anna, “never abandons those that firml 
believe in Him.” And nothing ever shoo 
this trust, not even when in the lonely 
hours of the night, worn with illness, and 
unable to rest, his fevered fancy would 
people his cell with strange forms and 
phantoms tempting him to despair. 

But the years of patient erfdurance were 
not to remain unrewarded; the pale, hag- 
gard face was not always to gaze piteously 
through the iron bars of his prison, for the 
long-desired release came at last. We 
must again have recourse to surmise to 
account for the motive which suddenly in- 
duced Alfonso to set his victim free. 

During the confinement of Tasso in the 
asylum, Leonora d’ Este died, in the forty- 
fifth year of her age. Up to this period 
Alfonso gave no hope of ever releasing 
Tasso from imprisonment, but after that 
time he was gradually brought to relent. 
First a change of apartment was provided 
for the unfortunate poet. Later he was 
allowed to pay a visit to the duchess Mar- 
fisa d’ Este, who was so enraptured with 
his poem that she implored her cousin 
(Alfonso) as a personal favour to allow 
her to invite the author to her villa at 
Maddaler for one day. This was granted, 
provided that he was conveyed there and 
back to Sant Anna in a close carriage. 
After this, by degrees, the rigour of his 
imprisonment was relaxed; and at length, 
but not till he was so ill that it was hardly 
possible for him to recover, in compliance 
with the supplications of the whole city of 
Bergamo, the united prayers of Vincenzo 
Gonzaga, Cesare d’ Este and Virginia de’ 
Medici, whose marriage was about to be 
solemnized, on the 5th of July, 1586, Tasso 
was set free. 

Free once more to breathe the pure air 
of heaven, to drink in those beauties of 
nature which he has so eloquently de- 
scribed, to listen to the song of the Bong 
to enjoy the sweet smell of the flowers and 
all the summer glory of his enchanting 
country — to him these must in truth have 
seemed “an opening paradise.” 

Before closing this painful chapter of 


“The term of life is limited, 
Ne may a man prolong nor shorten it ; 
The souldier may not move from watchful sted, 
Nor leave his stand until his captain bed.” 
Faery Queene, Book I. c. ix. 
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his life, we must call attention to one of 
the worst traits in Alfonso’s character — 
his refusal to allow Tasso to kiss his hand 
before leaving Ferrara—a last favour 
which, in token of his free forgiveness, the 
injured poet asked of his former patron. 

Tasso lived nine years after his release 
from captivity. At first he was court- 
eously entertained in the palace of the 
duke of Mantua, the father of his deliv- 
erer, Vincenzo Gonzaga. “I am in Man- 
tua,” he writes to his friend Licino, “ the 
one of his Excellency the duke. I have 

en allowed to choose my own attend- 
ants out of his household. I am treated 
with deference and courtesy. I have good 
food, delicious fruit, excellent bread, and 
choice wines like those my father used to 
delight in.” * 

This state of ease and tranquillity was 
unhappily of short duration. Duke Gugli- 
elmo of Mantua died. Vincenzo, his son, 
was too much taken up with the cares of 
his new dignity to bestow much thought 
or care upon Tasso, who again set out on 
his wanderings. The poverty and mis- 
fortune which had clung to him all his 
life still attended him; and it is sad to see 
him roaming restlessly from city to city, 
from place to place —he, the author of 
the great poem of the age, forced to im- 
plore the loan of ten scudi to pay his ex- 


Lpenses to Rome. 


At first also he was tormented by fears 
lest Alfonso should even now drag him 
back to the cell whence he had escaped 
with such difficulty. A modern poet f 
describes his situation in very pathetic 
language, which can hardly be done jus- 
tice to in a translation : — 


O’er fields and plains he roams, 
Pale, soiled, a mendicant from door to door, 
His mind distraught with anguish, Can this 
b 


e 
The gentle poet-knight ? Ever behind, 
Nearer and nearer still, there seems to come 
Fast in pursuit the gallop of a horse ; 
Perchance some officer-to drag him back 
To foul Sant Anna’s narrow prison walls ! 
Were there in truth around forms with weird 

hands 

Outstretched to snatch from him his cherished 


lays, 
The polished work, the ceaseless toil of years, 


And cast them to the winds? 
sheets 

Along the way-worn track, or on the banks 

Which line the desert way! He almost doubts 

In sheer perplexity his very self. 

Was his poetic genius but a dream, 


Strewing the 


* Manso, Vita de Tasso, p. 187. 
t Aleardo Aleardi, p. 113. 
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A futile fancy his immortal work ? 
Tancred, Clorinda, all the noble forms 
And bright creations of his poet’s muse, 
But vain imaginations? 

Half tempted by the offer of the ethical 
and poetical chair of the academy “ Degli 
Addormentati,” at Genoa, he felt obliged 
to decline it because of the impaired pow- 
ers of his memory; and once again he 
returned to Mantua, to dedicate his re- 
cently-finished te | of “ Zorrismondo” 
to the new duke. A long course of insult 
and injury had rendered the unhappy poet 
sensitive to an almost morbid degree. 
Dissatisfied with his reception, fancying 
that his new dignity had changed the 
countenance of his former friend towards 
him, he left Mantua for Rome, with the 
especial intention of making a pilgrimage 
to Loretto. Footsore, poverty-stricken, 
and well-nigh exhausted, he accomplished 
. his vow, and then pushed on towards 
Rome. But fresh disappointment awaited 
him there. He had neither strength nor 
spirit left to struggle and strive among 
the crowd of place-seekers in the court of 
the papal palace to obtain the reward 
which ought freely to have been bestowed 
upon the greatest poet of the day. 

Again he turned away and fled to Na- 
ples, cherishing, as a last hope, the thought 
of recovering his forfeited paternal inher- 
itance. In this, as in every other matter 
connected with worldly prosperity, he was 
unsuccessful. Nevertheless, in that peace- 
ful and beautiful sojourn his mind was 
able to rest content. The soft, delicious 
climate was like balm to his shattered 
health; his eye rested with pleasure upon 
the bay which has no rival in Europe, the 
deep blue of the glorious sea, the stately 
buildings, the fresh fountains, the abun- 
dance of fruits, and the ever-blowing flow- 
ers; and his interest was daily awakened 
by the scene of animation before him in 
the concourse of strangers from all parts 
of the world, the splendour of their equi- 
pages, and all the gay throng of chivalry 
which had had such charms for him in 
former days. 

In order to escape from the courteous 
invitations which were showered upon 
him, he retired for a short time to the quiet 
monastery of Monte Oliveto. Many went 
thither to pay their respects to him; 
among others, Manso, Marchese della 
Villa, his great friend, and the writer of 
the biography often quoted in this paper. 
We next hear of Tasso paying a visit to 
Bisaccio, the villa of the marchese; and 
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that “11 Tasso is now become so keen a 
huntsman, that he despises all inclemen- 
cies of weather. In the evening we spend 
many pleasant hours listening to music 
and singing. He especially delights in 
the zmprovvisatori, admiring their readi- 
ness in versification, in which he always 
considered himself to be deficient.” * 

But again his love of wandering carried 
him back to Rome, to be again received 
with coldness by his former friend, Scipio 
Gonzaga, and to throw himself once more 
upon the hospitality of the monks of 
Monte Oliveto, whence also he fled away, 
and was afterwards discovered in circum- 
stances of the greatest poverty in the hos- 
pital of the Bergamaschi. However, his 
troubled life was not destined to endure 
much longer 


The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 


He had patiently borne each and all of the 


whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


But a tardy justice was at last to be paid 
to his genius; and like a flame flashing 
for a brief instant before it expires was the 
earthly glory of the unfortunate Tasso. 
The duke of Mantua pressed him to re- 
turn to his court. The grand duke of 
Tuscany invited him to Florence, and 
there all the academies and the literary 
world, with the exception of the envious 
Cruscans, poured out to welcome him and 
do him honour. In Rome, through the 
good offices of Cinzio Aldobrandini, the 
nephew of Pope Clement VIII., he was 
given an apartment in the Vatican, with 
an annual income of two hundred scudi. 
Here he completed the “ Gerusalemme 
conquistata,’ an unfortunate result pro- 
duced by the harsh criticisms showered 
upon the “ Gerusalemme liberata.” Last- 
ly, the wreath of poet’s laurel which had 
crowned Petrarch was now destined to 
adorn Tasso’s head. 

It is a fact worthy of note that in both 
cases this distinction was obtained by an 
inferior production of either poet: the 
“ Scipio Africanus” of Petrarch, and the 
“ Gerusalemme conguistata” of Tasso. 
And this coveted honour, which Tasso 
had deservedly won in the first flower of 
his youth, now came'too late. The cere- 





we read with pleasure the report of Manso, 


* Maffei, Storia della Lett. Ital. vol. i. p. 316. 
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mony was delayed that it might be per- 
formed with more solemnity; and his 
health, long undermined by disease, hard- 
ships, and sorrow, at length gave way. 
His wanderings were over forever when 
his weary steps halted at last at the thresh- 
old of the quiet monastery of San Ono- 
frio, on the summit of peg Hie wn ae 
come,” he said to the monks, who re- 
ceived him with pitying glances, “to die 
among you.” Here he spent the last 
weeks of his life sitting under the shade 
of the oak, whose boughs stretched out 
over the garden, looking on the beautiful 
prospect before him of the ancient capital 
of the world. Surely those mighty ruins, 
on whose dim outlines his thoughtful gaze 
loved to rest, must have added one more 
example to the long, stern lesson of his 
life as to the vanity of human greatness, 
the futility of earthly desires. 

But further teaching was scarcely need- 
ed now. His spirit, long ago chastened 
by suffering, and firmly fixed on anoth- 
er and brighter world, was only waiting 
the last summons to flee away and be at 
rest. It was not long delayed. On the 
toth of April, 1595, he was told by the 
papal physician, sent on purpose to attend 
him, that there was but little hope of his 
recovery, and from that day till the 25th, 
when he died, he turned his thoughts 
heavenward. 

There is a touching simplicity in the 
contemporary narrative of the last days of 
his life. “Father,” he said to his con- 
fessor, who was attending him, “ write, 
that I give my spirit back to Gop who 
gave it, my body to the earth whence it 
was taken, to be laid in this church of 
San Onofrio. My goods I leave to the 
lord cardinal Cinzio, and I pray him to 
restore to Il Signor Giambattista Manso 
the little portrait of me painted by his 
wish, and only lent to me for life. To this 
monastery I bequeath this sacred image 
of our dear Lord,” — and, as he spoke, he 
clasped the crucifix of singularly beautiful 
workmanship which hung beside his bed. 
A few days afterwards he received the last 
sacraments of the Church, and died peace- 
fully with the unfinished ejaculation on 
his lips, “ Into thy hands, O Lord ——” 

That same evening his body, according 
to his wish, found a last resting-place in 
the church of San Onofrio. 

The simple inscription, “ Hic jacet Tor- 
guatus Tassus,” graven in the stone, still 
marks the place of his repose,— 

And nought remains to mark thy last abode 
But the bright waters of a sparkling well, 
And simple stone, and the eternal smile 
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Of the Campagna. Suffer us once more 

To wake thy golden lyre, that we may touch 

With trembling hand the chord which tells 
thy fame.* 


When we remember that the pen of 
Tasso never rested from the time when, 
at seventeen, it produced the “ Rinaldo” 
up to the very last days of his life, and 
that he died in his fifty-first year, we can- 
not wonder that twenty-five volumes re- 
main to us of his writings. It would not 
only be presumptuous, but impossible, to 
attempt to do more than give a passing 
notice of them in these pages. 

His prose compositions may be divided 
into “ Dialoghi,” “ Discorsi” and “ Let- 
tere.” His “ Discorsi,’ Ginguené f¢ tells 
us, especially the one which relates to he- 
roic poetry, prove how much he had med- 
itated on the poetics of Aristotle; the 
“ Dialoghi” how deeply he had studied 
Plato. Any one of these “ Dialoghi,” the 
“ Messaggiero,” for instance, is well worth 
reading as a sample of the clear reason- 
ing and pellucid style which characterizes 
his prose as well as his poetic writings. 
Of these last the “ Rinaldo” and “ Amin- 
ta” have already been mentioned; of the 
“ Torrismondo,” begun before and finished 
after his imprisonment, Tasso himself had 
not a high opinion. The dialogue is reck- 
oned dull and heavy, but the cori, like 
those in the “ Aminza,” are full of fire 
and spirit, and‘the concluding one pictures 
forth his recent sufferings with great 
pathos. The whole manuscript, in his 
own handwriting’and the original vellum 
binding, has been recently added to the 
collection in the British Museum.{ 

The poem on the Creation (“// Mondo 
Creato”) was the last work of Tasso’s 
life, but only the two first books were ever 
finished, the five last being merely sketched 
out. Inthe completed portions there are 
some fine passages —the creation of light 
on the first day,§ that of the firmament on 
the_second day, and a remarkable protest 
against the presumptuous folly of astrolo- 
gers and star-gazers. Milton is supposed 
to have borrowed many of his ideas for 
“ Paradise Lost” from this poem. 

But all these minor works sink into 


* Aleardo Aleardi, p. 115. 

+ Vol. v. p. 30. 

¢ Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts, 1860. Add. 
23,778. This autograph manuscript of Tasso, filled with 
numerous alterations and corrections, was given by 
Licino (the friend who announced to Tasso his release 
from Sant Anna) to Abbioso the poet (1588) ; it subsee 

uently fell into the hands of the Minorite Ottaviano 

ameriani of Ravenna, and was presented by him to 
Cardinal Cybo (1650), whose arms it still bears on the 
cover. 

§ Mondo Creaio, p. 19. 
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comparative insignificance beside the 
great production of his genius, the “ Geru- 
salemme liberata;” and here again the 
discussions and controversies which occu- 
pied for years the attention of the literary 
Italian world can scarcely be reduced into 
a few paragraphs. 

It is necessary, however, to point out as 
briefly as soualihe the cause which first 
raised the storm of criticism. 

When the “ Gerusalemme” first ap- 
peared, the poem of Ariosto was at the 
zenith of its fame, and it was imitated with 
servility by all the inferior poets. But the 
genius of Tasso early taught him, that, if 
he was to rival Ariosto, it could not be by 
following in his steps, that he could not 
surpass the “ Orlando Furioso” as an 
achievement of romantic poetry. An epic 
poem, however, like those of Homer and 
Virgil, had as yet been untried by an Ital- 
ian poet, and this was the path which 
Tasso resolved to follow in pursuit of 
fame. This appears in his reply to the 
letter full of eulogy addressed to him by 
Orazio Ariosto, the nephew of Ariosto: 
“The crown you would honour me with,” 
writes Tasso, “already adorns the head 
of the poet to whom you are related, from 
whence it would be as easy to snatch it as 
to wrest the club from the hand of Her- 
cules. I would no more receive it from 


your hand than I would snatch it myself. 
I honour him (Ariosto); I pay him every 


mark of respect. I publicly declare him 
to be my father in the art of poetry, my 
master, my prince,” etc. 

But despite these protestations, despite 
the pains Tasso had taken to follow a 
completely different route from Ariosto, 
his enemies would insist upon accusing 
Tasso of the presumption of contending 
with Ariosto; and the ill-advised, but well- 
meant treatise of Camillo Pellegrino * 
only confirmed them in this idea. 

We will not attempt to deal with the 
pedantic criticisms and wholesale vituper- 
ations by which the _ recently-founded 
“ Accademia della Crusca” ¢ hoped to at- 
tain an early celebrity. To these Tasso 
replied with calm dignity, — 

With a glory round his furrow’d brow, 

Which emanated then, and dazzles now, 

In face of all his foes, the Cruscan quire, 

And Boileau, whose rash envy could allow 

No strain which shamed his country’s creaking 
lyre, 

That whetstone of the teeth —monotony in 
wire.{ 


* Opere di Tasso, vol. xviii. 20. 


t 1583. es 
Childe Harold, Canto IV. xxxviii. 
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It is a more pleasing task to quote the 
opinion of Metastasio. “If Apollo,” he 
says, “were to take a fancy to endow me 
with a great poetical genius, and com- 
manded me to declare which of these 
great poems (“Orlando Furioso” and 
“ Gersualemme liberata”)1 should wish 
the production of my genius to resemble, 
I should certainly make my choice with 
great hesitation, but I think my natural 
inclination to order, exactitude, and meth- 
od would decide me in favour of the 
‘ Gerusalemme?” “Thus he writes,” 
says Tiraboschi, whose comment on this 
opinion is still more interesting, “ with the 
modesty of a really. great man; but I 
should reply with more courage to Apollo, 
and my answer would be different. Were 
he to ask me to write an epic poem, I 
should beg him to make me resemble 
Tasso; were I to undertake a romantic 
poem, I should desire to imitate Ariosto; 
but if I were to choose which of these 
poets I should most wish to resemble in 
their natural gift for poetry, I should first 
of all beg Tasso’s pardon, but I should 
pray Apollo to bestow on me the natural 
gift of Ariosto.” * 

It is certainly a truth not to be denied, 
that Tasso was apt to overlay with too 
refined and artificial ornament scenes of 
natural pathos which would have been 
more vigorously painted by the bolder 
hand of Ariosto. But this trivial failing 
does not justify the harsh opinion ex- 
pressed in the spiteful lines of Boileau : — 


Tous les jours 4 la cour un sot de qualité 

Peut juger de travers avec impuniteé, 

A Malherbe, a Racan, préférer Théophile, 

Et le clinquant du Tasse a tout l’or de Vir- 
gile — 


which, eagerly caught up and repeated 
have done more than any other criticism 
to damage Tasso’s reputation as a poet. 
Ginguené tries to explain away the lines. 
Boileau, he says, never meant to imply 
that because Tasso’s poetry contained 
some alloy it was not also full of precious 
metal. He only blamed those who prefer 
the artificial portions of “ Gerusalemme” 
to all the solid gold of Virgil, and, after- 
wards, in another passage of his “ Ar# 
Poétique,’ the French satirist considera- 
bly modified his opinion of Tasso. It 
may be doubted, by the way, whether he 
was aware that Tasso’s happiest imitation, 
the famous verse on the sick child, was 
taken from Lucretius. Unhappily Boi- 
leau’s partial recantation is forgotten, while 





* Tir. vii. 1267, 1268. 
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the former lines are remembered ; and it is 
difficult not to think, with Byron, that 
these were inspired by an envious mo- 
tive. 

Let us now turn from refuting the criti- 
cisms of the “ Gerusalemme liberata,” to 
point out some of the great intrinsic 
merits of the poem. In the choice of his 
subject Tasso was especially fortunate. 
At all times calculated to enlist the ear- 
nest sympathy of the Christian reader the 
circumstances of the age give it a still 
more marked and definite interest. The 
peaceful condition of Europe had left the 
Christian states free to turn their arms 
against the Turks, and it seemed hardly 
probable that they would po be com- 
pelled to surrender their “grande ingiusta 
preda,”* for just at the moment when 
Tasso, in his twenty-seventh year, was still 
engaged on his poem, the Christian forces 
had won the famous victory of Lepanto 
(1571). This war against the Turks natu- 
rally diverted the stream of European 
thought back into the old channel of the 
crusades, and many warriors entertained 
the hope that another crusade would 
shortly be organized. 

The oration pronounced in honour of 
Tasso before the academy at Ferrara, the 
year after his death (1596), concludes with 
a passionate entreaty to all the princes of 
Europe to avenge the depredations of the 
Turks, and not to cease from warfare till, 
like new Godfreys, they had hung up 
their victorious arms as trophies before 
the Holy Sepulchre. 

In the military plan and operations 
of his poem Tasso is considered un- 
rivalled by another poet, and this suc- 
cess is considered, in some measure, to be 
due to the instructions of Alfonso. Dur- 
ing the happier days of his court favour at 
Ferrara, Tasso would consult the duke, 
who piqued himself on his generalship, as 
to the march of the troops, their plan of 
attack, the position of vantage, the method 
of conducting the siege, and all the mili- 
tary features of the enterprise. 

Again, Godfrey de Bouillon is a model 
general, while he is also an example of 
calm, faultleSs virtue. The other knights, 
Tancred and Rinaldo, despite their cour- 
age and chivalry, are not so attractive as 
heroes as the bright, captivating Clorinda, 
or the modest, gentle Erminia as heroines. 
Each of the detached episodes in which 
they appear is in itself a perfect picture, 
while they do not hinder the unity of pur- 
pose which gives such a distinct cohe- 


* Gerusalemme liberata, C. I. v. 
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rence to the action of the poem, causing it 
to march in an undeviating course to its 
conclusion. 

These are some of the main features of 
the “ Gerusalemme,” but every Italian 
scholar will rather turn to the poem itself, 
and recall some of the favourite passages 
which it contains —the grand opening 
stanzas, the soul-stirring description of the 
crusaders’ first sight of Jerusalem, the 
pathetic beauty of Dudone’s death, the 
flight of Erminia, Tancred and Clorinda, 
their battle and her death, which can 
hardly be read with dry eyes. In the de- 
scription of nature, Tasso is peculiarly 
happy, whether he describes the gradual 
coming on of night with her “ sted/ato 
velo” (vi. 103), or the sea with her “ ceru- 
lei campi spumanti” (xvi. 4), or the cool 
waters of a spring which “ mormorando sen 
va gelida e bruna” (xv. 56), or when he 
seizes upon the slightest circumstance, 
such as the variéd hue of the feathers, 


Che di gentile 
Amorosa colomba il collo cinge (xv. 5), 


and-interweaves it as a bright ornament 
in his chain of description, or, as a last 
example, when he rises to the sublime 
in his account of the ruins of Carthage 
(xv. 20). 

It was, in truth, no wonder that the pol- 
ished stanzas found a responsive chord in 
every Italian heart from the first moment 
of their publication. The princes caused 
them to be read aloud in their courts, the 
priests murmured them in the shade of 
the cloister, the people loved them, the 
gondolier would recite them in soft melan- 
choly cadence as he steered himself 
through the water-streets of Venice or 
launched out towards the Lido, the brig- 
and of the Abruzzi, with their sound st 
in his ears, would not hurt a hair of the 
poet’s head when he journeyed alone and 
unfriended towards Rome; even the gal- 
ley-slaves of Livorno, as, chained together, 
they dragged their weary steps along the 
shore, would chant fragments of the cru- 
sader’s litany in the “ Gerusalemme libe- 
rata.” ; 

In the space of six months after its 
first publication it was reprinted seven 
times — six times in Italy and once in 
France,* and two Proaliees | copies of In- 


gegneri’s edition were sold in two days. 
As the “ Rinaldo” marked the dawn 


of Tasso’s poetical genius, and the “ Ge- 
rusalemme liberata” its meridian splen- 
dour, so the “ Gerusalemme conquistata” 


* Milman’s “ Life of Tasso,”’ vol. ii. p. 29 
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may be considered as its sunset. The 
expiring rays still shine on such passages 
as the dream of Godfrey (c. x.), or the 
attack on Jerusalem; but whereas the 
“ Gerusalemme liberata” will be consid- 
ered one of the classics of Italy so long as 
her language remains, the “ Conguistata,” 
pared and tamed down in deference to the 
opinion of his merciless critics, and filled 
with elaborate allegories, is scarcely if at 
all read, and then only to compare with 
its predecessor, and lament over the omis- 
sion of the finest passages of the first 


em. 

Space forbids the mention of his nu- 
merous canzone and madrigali in every 
varied form of poetical beauty; but how- 
ever brief and imperfect this notice may 
have been, enough has perhaps been said 
to prove that his works were indeed the 
faithful ‘mirror of his mind and character. 

In his philosophical essays—and it 
should be remembered in what fearful 
circumstances many of these were written 
—we notice a calm, patient reasoning, a 
well-balanced order of thought, unmoved 
by passion, unshaken by misfortune. Nor 
can we render full justice to this gravity 
and sobriety of mind till we have learnt 
from his enthusiastic poetry that, far from 
being cold and seereul, ie nature was 
sensitive and passionate in the highest 
degree, his tender love of everything that 
was beautiful or noble speaking in every 
line of every poem, and awakening a kin- 
dred feeling in the heart of his reader. 

Of gentle birth, he was also a gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word. Courage, 
chivalry, loyalty, were among the bright- 
est ornaments of his character, and to 
these may be added that essentially Chris- 
tian virtue, forgiveness of injuries. How 
perfectly he fulfilled this last duty let each 
who reads his life judge for himself. 

Lastly, the “Gerusalemme liberata” 
gives us the true clue to that deep piety 
which sustained him throughout his troub- 
led, storm-tossed life, and guided him 
safely into the haven of peace and rest. 
It is true that the earthly crown of glory 
slipped from his dying grasp, but we can- 
not grieve on this account when we re- 
member the words which he puts in the 
mouth of his favourite hero, and which 
are now so applicable to himself — 

Gia non si deve a te doglia né pianto ; 

Ché, se mori nel mondo, in ciel rinasci ; 

E qui, dove ti spogli il mortal manto, 

Di gloria impresse alte vestigia lasci. 

Vivesti qual guerrier cristiano e santo, 

E come tal sei morto: or godi, e pasci 
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In Dio gli occhi bramosi, o felice alma, 
Ed hai del ben oprar corona e palma. 
(Gerusalemme liberata, canto iii. 68.) 


We need not mourn for thee, here laid to rest ; 
Earth is thy bed, and not thy grave ; the skies 
Are for thy soul the cradle and the nest ; 
There live, for here thy glory never dies ; 


For like a Christian knight and champion 
blest, - 
Thou didst both live and die; now feed thine 


eyes 
With thy Redeemer’s sight, where, crown’d 
with bliss, ’ 
Thy faith, zeal, merit, well-deserving is. 
(Fairfax’s translation.) 
CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


From The Spectator. 
MISS AUSTEN’S COUNTRY. 


Ir there be a region easy to get at, 
beautiful when one reaches it, and calcu- 
lated to satisfy all one’s susceptibility to 
associations, that region is Box Hill and 
its surroundings. It has hitherto been 
specially honoured rather as a convenient 
and picturesque spot for picnics, than as 
a place of pilgrimage as it ought to be 
regarded in an age which is perpetually 
breaking out into memorials, and by peo- 
ple who think nothing of rushing to the 
ends of the earth in order to tread: in the 
imperishable footprints of the unforgotten 
great. We cannot all follow Horace to 
Brundusium, even by rail, or come up with 
Alexander at the Oxus, but most of us 
could “explore to Box Hill,” and find our- 
selves in company with those valued 
friends of whom Miss Austen painted 
miniatures on ivory which, though we do 
indeed “wear them constant next our 
hearts,” have no other resemblance to the 
works of art made famous by Mrs. Gamp, 
for their colours don’t “run,” and we 
don’t want them to be “took back.” 

The boundaries of Miss Austen’s coun- 
try are just vague enough to make specu- 
lation respecting them pleasant. She 
liked the cosy, rich, refined, cultivated 
“Home” counties, and the snuggest, most 
prosperous parts of them.’ Mansfield 
Park was in Herfordshire, and have we 
not seen many a parsonage which might 
be that very house in which Dr. Grant 
outraged the housewifely memories of 
Mrs. Norris by the introduction of a 
round dinner-table, and made little of the 
flavour of the fruit upon the apricot-tree 
which had “cost her —no, it was a pres- 
ent from Sir Thomas, but she had seen 
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the bill, and it had cost seven shillings, 
and was charged as a Moor-park!” Ros- 
ings was in Kent, and when we drive past 
those trim, lovely hedgerows, and see the 
plantations beyond, can we not make choice 
among the former of the garden-boundary 
of that abode in which Mrs. Collins dex- 
terously assigned the front room to her 
husband, so that he might relieve her of 
his society while he watched for the pony- 
carriage in which “Lady Catharine and 
Miss de Bourgh did his Gre <n dwelling 
the honour of passing it several times a 
day,” and see, on the fringes of the latter, 
the very spot where Mr. Darcy put his 
angry love-letter into the hand of Eliza- 
beth Bennet, to whom, by the way, one 
always grudges Darcy and Pemberley a 
jittle? But it is not “Pride and Preju- 
dice,” or “ Mansfield Park,” which travels 
closely with the visitor to the Box-Hill 
region, as much as “ Emma,” that quite 
incomparable novel, in which the unique 
talent of the wonderful woman whose 
works may fail to charm us in our youth, 
but are an ever-increasing joy to our mid- 
dle age, is at its perfection. From the 
height we overlook the whole of her 
especial country (the Dashwoods were 
only episodically located in Devonshire, 
and there can be no doubt that Anne 
Elliot and Frederick Wentworth ulti- 


mately settled within easy reach of town); 
but Box Hill itself, and all the rich and 
beautiful valley beneath it, are the places 


which we identify with “Emma.” Hart- 
field and Highbury, Randalls, Donwell 
Abbey, the Abbey Mill Farm, and the Vi- 
carage, where Mr. Elton dwelt, and which 
was the scene of Emma’s manceuvring 
about her broken boot-lace; the street in 
which Mrs. Bates and her daughter and 
Jane Fairfax lived ; the Crown Inn, where 
“the Westons” gave their famous ball, 
and “dear Mrs. Elton” was pronounced 
by Miss Bates to be “the queen of the 
evening,” there they are, in the valley. 
All the people are there too, undisturbed 
by the railway, which would have been 
such a godsend to Frank Churchill; or 
the telegraph which would have killed Mr. 
Woodhouse merely by its suggestion of 
haste and decision. Even the general 
shop, in which Harriet Smith could not 
make up her mind whether she would 
leave her purchases made up in one parcel 
or in two parcels, and afterwards had that 
agitating interview with Robert Martin, 
which led, as all the world knows, to the 
happiest results, offers its odd mixture of 
wares to the public still. If the places did 
not actually stare one in the face, — there’s 
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a house in the valley to which Harriet’s 
description of the Abbey Mill Farm might 
serve as an auctioneer’s advertisement, 
and Randalls is occupied at this moment 
by a distinguished novelist, who has most 
likely no consciousness of the fact, — one 
has only to look at the people. Old Mrs. 
Bates sits up in a window of a red-brick 
house, whence sounds of piano-playing 
issue, looking placidly at the changing of 
the horses of a huge wagon, laden with 
cauliflowers, packed with minute and te- 
dious neatness, in front of the Crown Inn ; 
she wears a tall cap, a silk shawl crossed 
over her breast, and mittens, and as we 
look at her, she takes off her spectacles, 
and holds them out towards some person 
in the room invisible from the street. Of 
course it is Frank Churchill, and the rivet 
of the spectacles is loose, and Jane is 
playing on the piano which “Colonel 
|Campbell” sent her. That brisk figure 
which shows for a moment and then darts 
away is Miss Bates’s, and she has come to 
tell her mother that they are invited to 
sup at Hartfield, on one of those occasions 
when“ poor Mr. Woodhouse’s feelings 
are in sad warfare,” when “a basin of 
gruel, thin, but not too thin,” is all he can 
conscientiously recommend, and though 
“he loves to have the cloth laid, because 
it was the fashion of his youth, his convic- 
tion of the unwholesomeness of suppers 
makes him sorry to see anything put upon 
it.’ The postman is actually coming out 
of Mrs. Goddard’s gate, and oh! how nice 
it would be, if one might go in and ask to 
be shown the neat parlour hung round 
with fancy-work. Young Cole looks out 
of his office-window, and nods to Mr. 
Weston, who is on his way to tell tales of 
the unreasonableness of Mrs. Churchill to 
all Highbury, in strict confidence, but 
stops a moment to report upon his wife’s 
health to Mr. Perry, talking through the 
window of the trim carriage which the | 
doctor really has set up, since the mem- 
orable “blunder” which Frank Churchill 
made, and the delightful lovers’ quarrel 
which arose out of it. This is William 
Larkin coming along the shady road; one 
knows him in a moment, for he glances 
contemptuously at some neglected timber 
—they don’t neglect their timber at the 
Abbey —and one sees that he has been 
“having it out” with Mr. Knightley, per- 
haps about the store-apples. 

Down here, however, one sees all these 
delightful people piecemeal ; the secret for 
collecting them together at their best is 
to “explore” to Box Hill, in a barouche 
landau. We know from “dear Mrs. El- 
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ton” that a barouche-landau holds four 
perfectly, and that no other vehicle was 
considered so fit for “ exploring ” purposes 
at Maple Grove, that delightful place, 
where Mr. Suckling had been a resident 
for eleven years, his father having had it 
before him; at least, dear Mrs. Elton was 
“almost sure that old Mr. Suckling had 
completed the purchase before his death.” 
If one has the good fortune to visit friends 
who know Miss Austen thoroughly, and 
are alive to the felicity of being in her 
country, of course they will not think of 
exploring to Box Hill in anything but a 
barouche-landau, and they will naturally 
regret that “Selina,” and Mrs. Bragge, 
Mrs. Partridge, and Mrs. James Cooper, 
— those friends of dear Mrs. Elton’s, who 
all gave up’ music after their marriage, and 
of whose toils she was reminded by “ be- 
ing shut up half an hour with her house- 
keeper,” are not to be of the muster await- 
ing them at the scene of the famous picnic. 
It will be so charming to know that one’s 
topography cannot be far wrong, because 
Emma and her party had only seven miles 
to drive to Box Hill, and Hartfield was 
sixteen miles from London. 

“Box Hill is not Swisserland,” says 
Miss Woodhouse to Frank Churchill (at 
Donwell, where dear Mrs. Elton has been 
doing the country-party business up to her 
notions by “wearing a large bonnet, and 
bringing one of her little baskets — that 
one with the pink riband— hanging on 
her arm,” and has assured “ Knightley” 
that he is “a humourist, quite a humour- 
ist”), — “it is not Swisserland, but it will 
be something for a young man so much in 
want of change.” It ought to be quite 
enough for anybody, with the touch of the 
autumn loveliness upon it, the delicious 
stillness, and the sweet, fresh air. It has 
every kind of beauty that the “woodland 
wild” can combine, from the tender grace 
of the slight ash and beech trees, through 
which the sun’s rays strike into the under- 
wood, revealing marvellous treasures of 
multitudinous growth and infinite variety 
of colour, the watchful processional for- 
mality of poplars, whose front ranks stand 
across country in the valley below, the 
massive grandeur of great acorn-laden 
oaks and wide-spreading, sturdy elms; 
firs with flame-tinted stems and storm- 
defying heads; gloomy, bitter, poison- 
fruited yew, and solemn cypress; to the 
masses of the sharp and shining-leaved 
tree, growing thick and black-stemmed in 
the dense darkness, which give the place 
its name of “Box Hill.” Ii has dells and 
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downs, steep, heather-bordered road, and 
sharp-declining hillside, openings into un- 
dulating glades, o’erarching avenues, tun- 
nels of shade of solemn blackness, wide 
stretches of green-velvet turf, dense thick- 
ets in which the crushed confusion of trees 
defies division, grand, solitary forest-lords 
standing in isolated majesty, each one a 
picture and a marvel. It has a gorgeous 
tangle of autumn flower and red poison- 
fruit, and acres of blackberry-bushes, with 
a purple bloom upon their berries. There 
are weird paths in it, with vistas into the 
wood, where the stems, shut from the 
sun, are bleached, and sickly, and distort- 
ed, like Doré’s dreadful trees, with pain 
and writhing in their twisted limbs; and 
there are broad, jocund ways, with the 
generous sunlit growths bordering them, 
adown which the wood-nymphs might 
dance to-day without surprising anybody, 
so surely do they seem to have been laid 
out on purpose; and here the giant stems 
are dight in moss-like emerald velvet, and 
touched with gem-like flashes of ruby and 
topaz colour. There is a blue sky, with 
a transparent veil of hurrying clouds be- 
fore it, a strong stirring and sound in the 
trees and the underwood; the ear might 
easily cheat itself into a belief that the 
plain below is a lake; but on the brow of 
the hill the whole superb scene is unrolled 
before one; forty miles of rich country 
laugh under the sunshine, and the little 
village of Brockham stands in its prim 
prettiness in the foreground of the valley, 
like a Dutch village just taken out of a 
toy-box, set up, and ready to be packed 
up again when the private view shall be 
over. 

What a scene for the comedy of the 
exploring party, at which Emma flirted 
with Frank Churchill because she was 
angry with herself and with Mr. Knightley, 
and Frank Churchill flirted with Emma 
because he was angry with himself and 
with Jane Fairfax; Mr. Knightley was 
virtuously indignant, Miss Bates was vol- 
uble, snubbed, and forgiving; and dear 
Mrs. Elton was, as usual, the most finely 
hunforous type of vulgar assumption and 
invincible self-compiacency ever given to 
a world, which is, we hope and _ believe, 
increasingly grateful for the boon. Is 
there anybody who does not know her? 
To such we would say, read “Emma” 
thoroughly, in the first instance, and when 
you have mastered the book, “explore to 
Box Hill” in its company,—and a ba 
rouche-landau, 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
OLD CHINA. 


BY THE REV. R. H. CAVE. 


Wuat is the peculiar spell and fascina- 
tion, it is aiek with amazement, which 
old china exercises upon many persons 
who are by no means deficient either in 
intelligence or common sense? At the 
present time there seems to be a perfect 
mania for collecting china which has any 
stamp of antiquity upon it; and not only 
fashionable society, but even the sober 
good sense of the middle classes appears 
to have caught the infection; in fact, the 
prices given at auction-rooms for any rare 
specimens. are really so astounding and 
unprecedented, that outsiders stand by 
with uplifted hands and eyebrows of 
amazement, whilst 6,000/., for example, is 
being given for a couple of vases, which 
are to be put away in the collector’s cab- 
inet, and shrouded from the common gaze 
thenceforth, like the beauties of an ori- 
ental harem. This is, of course, an ex- 
tremely “fancy” price for old china; but 
it was given last year for a pair of Sévres 
vases at Christie’s. Two noblemen—or 
their agents rather — were bidding against 
each other, and the price was run up 7o 
6,000/.; which in twenty-eight years, 1¢ 
must be remembered, at compound inter- 
est, is equivalent to 24,o00/. It will be 
curious to trace the history of these vases 
in the year of grace "902, if they are in 
existence then. A story is current that 
one of the persons to whom they formerly 
belonged was completely thrown off his 
balance by the unprecedented price given 
for them. He was heard exclaiming “ Am 
I alive, or am I dead? Pinch me that I 
may know whether I am in my senses or 
not! I bought them for 7o/. and sold 
them for 300/.; and now, gracious heav- 
ens! I have been done out of a FOR- 
TUNE!” 

But to descend from these heights,— 
Elia remarks : 


I have an almost feminine partiality for old 


china. When I go to see any great house I 
enquire first for the china-closet, and next for 
the picture-gallery. I love those little lawless 
azure-tinted grotesques that under the notion 
of men and women float about, uncircum- 
scribed by any element, in that world before 
perspective — a china teacup. 


And if we were in a discursive mood, or 
writing an essay in which it is permissible 
to wander and lose ourself at one’s own 
will, we should like to dwell upon the 
moral and intellectual advantages of hob- 
by-horse riding ; to show what a healthful 
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pursuit it is, and how the collector of old 
china, or coins, or antique gems has his 
mental horizon enlarged, and his general 
knowledge of the world and of the things 
and people in it quickened, by the steady 
cultivation of a special taste. The study 
of antiques may in fact be considered one 
of the ornamental fringes of the muse of 
history ; and a man cannot have been long 
in the habit of getting together a collec- 
tion of antiquities of any kind without 
having had many curious questions of his- 
toric fact forced upon his attention, which 
all bear more or less directly upon the 
subject he is interested in. For instance 
—and we take an instance of that which 
lies closest at hand—the study of an- 
tique pottery brings us at once e# rap- 
port with fashions and modes of life in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, with which we 
should have been otherwise «1tterly unac- 
quainted. There are, it is estimated, 
something like fifteen thousand Greek and 
Etruscan vases dispersed through the col- 
lections of Europe; and there is scarcely 
one of these which does not bear some 
subjéct of interest painted upon it from 
the old Greek life. The temples and 
sculpture-galleries of Greece, the Parthe- 
non and Acropolis, are wrecked and 
ruined. A few mutilated bas-reliefs are 
all that remains to us of the old magnifi- 
cence of sculpture when that art was at 
its fairest. But here, in these frail earth- 
enware vessels, we have enshrined the 
spirit which has not been safely held by 
the marbles of Pentelicus and the ‘bronze 
of Monte Catino. When Lord Macaulay 
inveighed against the “ dignity of history,” 
as occupying itself only with the march of 
great armies and the conquest of great 
kingdoms, whilst it neglected altogether 
the common every-day affairs of life which 
most come home to men’s business and 
bosoms, he was uttering a tribute to those 
studies which lead us y pleasant paths 
through the — of history. Manya 
man owes more than he is aware of, or 
perhaps would care to acknowledge, of his 
acquaintance with the past, to Shake- 
speare’s plays and Walter Scott’s novels. 
To the outside public it would seem 
that pottery and porcelain are synony- 
mous and convertible terms, included usu- 
ally under the generic name of “china 
ware ;” but, in fact, they are entirely dif- 
ferent productions, as we shall endeavour 
to show in the short sketch we are about 
to give of the keramic art. 
he visitor to the International Exhi- 
bition of a year or two ago, who watched 
the deft hands of the potter moulding a 
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lump of clay upon the wheel in Messrs. 
Minton’s annexe, was witnessing a mode 
of manufacture which has scarcely at all 
been altered or improved upon since its 
invention at the very dawn of history. 
Kingdoms have waxed and waned. As- 
syria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
are but names, and shadows of names. 
Modern European science and skill have 
spanned the earth with a girdle, bridged 
over arms of the sea, and made wonderful 
strides in invention and manufacture, and 
still the old potter’s wheel remains much 
what it was in the delta of the Nile four 
thousand years ago. And Mr. Minton’s 
men work it under Queen Victoria much 
as it was worked by Egyptian artisans in 
the reign of Pharaoh Necho, or Rameses. 
But there is even an earlier pottery still 
than this, of which, too, we must take ac- 
court. The savage prehistoric races 
seem at an early time to have moulded 
the clay of the river-brink or of the lake 
into some sort of vessel which would hold 
water, and which, after ornamenting its 
rim with some rude zigzag thumb-nail 
pattern, they dried in the sun. Speci- 
mens of this earliest pottery ware can be 
seen in the British Museum, and seem to 
show that a love of ornament is almost 
an instinct in man’s nature; although there 
is a wonderful stride in intelligence and 
skill from the earthenware of Grime’s 
graves or of Swiss kitchen-middens to 
the Sévres teacup, with its lovely paint- 
ing by Dodet or Chabry, which was sold 
the other day at Christie’s for something 
like a hundred pounds. 

But these specimens of the potter’s art 
scarcely come into the same category as 
the pottery ware which is to be usually 
seen in the china-collector’s cabinet, -be- 
longing rather to the department of the 
antiquary and ethnologist than to that of 
the general collector. Passing on, there- 
fore, with a glance at the red Samian ware 
of Rome, for which there were large pot- 
tery works in England on the Norfolk and 
Kentish coasts, and specimens of which 
are still occasionally dredged up by fishing- 
smacks in those neighbourhoods, we come 
by a leap of a thousand years to the His- 
pano-Mauresque majolica ware, fine speci- 
mens of which were exhibited lately at the 
Bethnal Green Museum, and are to be 
seen also at South Kensington, and at that 
small city of antiquities which is open to 
the public three days a week in Blooms- 
bury. During that thousand years, the 
dark and gusty night of the decayed Ro- 
man empire, when the lamp of civilization 
was well-nigh blown out, earthenware no 
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doubt continued to be made in Europe, 
but few or no specimens seem to have 
come down to us. 

In the twelfth century the Pisans, when 
they came. back from an expedition against 
the Moors in Majorca, brought with them 
amongst other spoils some _ splendid 
dishes of earthenware, which were cov- 
ered with an iridescent glaze, beautiful as 
mother of pearl or the sheen of a pigeon’s 
neck or peacock’s tail. These dishes 
they hung up in their churches as votive 
offerings. The old Greeks and Romans 
had done the same thing before them, for 
the same habits recur at various epochs 
of the human race. The fashionable la- 
dies of Belgravia may at any rate be satis- 
fied that they have good precedert for the 
adornment of their walls with pretty china 
plates and dishes. This Hispano-Mau- 
resque pottery, which continued to be made 
for another hundred years, is exceedingly 
beautiful in colour, though rude in design ; 
a dish, for instance, in the possession of 
the writer, has a golden glaze, which 
flashes and burns like fire, and gives 
green, and orange, and purple reflections, 
according to the angle of incidence at 
which the light falls upon it. Scaliger 
tells us that this earthenware was first 
called Majorica, then Majolica, from the 
island whence it was originally derived. 
Italian workmen, however, gained the 
secret of its manufacture, and gradually 
began to produce, about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that celebrated ma- 
jolica ware, fine specimens of which bring 
such large prices at the present day. Its 
substance or body is merely a coarse 
earthenware, often very rudely ’moulded, 
with no regard to symmetry or pre- 
cision. It is afterwards covered with a 
thick glaze—not white, but of a rich 
cream colour, which gives it strength and 
beauty. But that which confers its chief 
value on the old majolica ware is the ad- 
mirable artistic skill which has been ap- 
plied to its adornment. The best pieces 
were executed at the very height of the 
Italian Renaissance. Raffaelie, it is said, 
himself made designs for this earthenware. 
At any rate his pupils— Marc Antonio 
amongst others — adapted his designs to 
majolica dishes and platters. And it is 
on this account that genuine majolica ware 
may be taken out of the category of the 
mere manufacturer’s work and placed in 
that of the true artist, who can make the 
dust we tread on precious, and give grace 
and beauty to the sand and clay and slime 
of the river-brink. It is not to be won- 
dered at, therefore, that genuine and well- 
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authenticated specimens of this ware 
fetch high prices. At Mr. Baker’s sale 
last year at Christie’s, “No. 129, a dish 
with sunk centre, painted with a female 
head and arabesques of lustred colours 
by Maestro Georgio,” dated 1529, sold for 
over two hundred guineas; a couple of 
fine ewers, painted with figure-subjects of 
Apollo, 300/. ; and several dishes of the 
same period at about one hundred guineas 
each. Butat the same time we would warn 
the would-be purchaser of majolica ware 
that the china market is flooded with mod- 
ern imitations of these antiques, which are 
being manufactured, lustre, glaze,and all, 
at the potteries of Doccia, near Florence ; 
and that, as a matter of fact, the position of 
the finer specimens in their various own- 
ers’ cabinets is almost as well known to 
those whom it concerns as that of a gen- 
uine picture by Titian or Rembrandt in 
the galleries of Europe. 

Simultaneously with the manufacture of 
the majolica ware in Italy in the sixteenth 
century, two other celebrated manufacto- 
ries of earthenware took their rise in 
France; the faience of Henri Deux, and 
the Palissy ware of the great potter of 
Saintes. Of the former very few speci- 
mens remain; not, we should imagine, 
above two or three dozen in all. And 
these are literally worth their weight in 
gold ; for whenever a chance specimen 
comes into the market, it is sure to sell 
for an almost fabulous price; five or six 
hundred pounds — gladly given by 
wealthy connoisseurs for an example of 
the cream-coloured niello ware of Henri 
and Diane. Genuine Palissy ware also 
fetches large sums, though not so large as 
the preceding. At Mr. Bernal’s sale in 
1855, “No. 2,076, a circular dish on a 
foot; a lizard in the centre, with a very 
rich border,” which had been originally 
purchased in Paris ina broken state for 
twelve francs, and mended and sold to 
Mr. Bernal for four pounds, fetched no 
less than 162/.! Palissy ware is usu- 
ally ornamented in relief with fish and 
frogs, and snakes and lizards, and snail- 
shells —the rustigue figuline of a man 
who was a lover of nature as well as a 
skilful artist. This ware also has been 
recently imitated to a considerable extent 
in Paris, and unscrupulous dealers have 
been in the habit of getting their Palissy 
ware from thence for the benefit of incon- 
siderate and. confiding purchasers; al- 
though, doubtless, the exhibition of a 
large stall full of the ware in the last year’s 
International Exhibition at very moderate 
prices will for the future put a stop to this 
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lucrative and somewhat nefarious little 
me. 

But with these specimens of earthen- 
ware, the china cabinet of the Belgravian 
lady, or of the collector of moderate in- 
come, has but little to do. We shall ob- 
tain a larger share of attention, perhaps, 
now that we come to speak of those lovely 
— and cups and saucers, and figures, 
and vases—true porcelain or china ware 
— which issued from the various manufac- 
tories of Dresden and Sévres; and from 
our own Chelsea, and Worcester, and 
Derby during the last century. 

The history of the discovery of porce- 
lain in Europe is a kind of romance of it- 
self— the romance of man’s conquerin 
difficulties, and of energy wisely and skif 
fully applied to a definite purpose ; often, 
also, a story —too common in every-day 
life !—of the true inventor but poorly re- 
warded, and a rich harvest of gain reaped 
by some charlatan, who steps in at a for- 
tunate moment to gather what another has 
sown. Long before the Christian era, 
however, porcelain or china had been in 
use amongst that quaint, almond-eyed, pig- 
tailed, peculiar race of people, who seem 
to have anticipated European discoveries 
in many another important particular. 
When England was a battlefield for kites 
and crows, Saxons and Danes, contending 
for its fertile lands, the art of china-mak- 
ing had in China pretty well been perfect- 
ed. The difference between earthenware 
and china, or pottery and porcelain, is, that 
the one is opaque and the other translu- 
cent. Porcelain, in fact, is a substance 
which partakes of the nature both of 
earthenware and glass, and is intermediate 
between the two. Its bases are two earths, 


kaolin and petunse, the te gt fusing in 
the furnace into a sort of milk-white glaze, 
which covers the kaolin or china body. 


This beautiful china, as soon as it was in- 
troduced into England by the East India 
Company, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, became immediately the 
rage. About the time of Queen Anne 
there was a perfect furore for the new 
china ware —as great a china-mania, in 
fact, as at the present day; so that Pope, 
and Hogarth, and other satirists of the 
follies of the hour, treated the subject in 
much the same laughing, satirical sort of 
way as our own Punch in his almanac of 
last year. Hogarth’s belle comes home 
from the Christie’s of that day with her 
negro boy grinning from ear to ear over a 
basket of quaint Chinese monsters which 





she has just been fortunate enough to ac- 
quire; and Pope’s heroine, Belinda, is so 
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charmingly good-tempered, that she is able 
to be “mistress of herself though China 
fall.” So Mr. Punch smilingly commiser- 
ates the Belgravian matron who has just 
broken a teacup that was unique, and re- 
fuses to be comforted by having her little 
daughter safe and sound, who is only one 
“of aset” after all. 

China ware being in such repute, it was 
natural enough that the secret of its man- 
ufacture should be enquired into by the 
potters of Europe, and as natural that the 
clever but mendacious race who had first 
made the discovery should wish to keep 
that secret to themselves. China—so 
said the Chinese — was made of egg-shells 
and sea-sand, and various other ingredi- 
ents, mixed in certain proportions, and 
buried for a hundred years in the earth. 
Nay, more than this, it even required the 
blood of a martyr for its perfect produc- 
tion; for Pousa—so went the story — 
who is imaged in those quaint little mod- 
ern figures which we call Chinese manda- 
rins, being one of the earliest potters, and 
unable to execute a certain order of the 
emperor, flung himself straightway into 
the furnace in which the ware was baking ; 
and behold, a perfect service was the re- 
sult, and the consequent canonization of 
Pousa! 

But, however carefully China might en- 
deavour to keep the secret of its ware, 
European intelligence and perseverance 
were too much for it at last. The discov- 
ery or invention was made almost simul- 
taneously in Germany and France ; and 
the discoverers stumbled upon it at last 
by the merest chance. A barber of the 
name of Schnorr, in Germany, had been 
using, instead’of hair-powder, a powdered 
clay, which turned out to be the kaolin 
of China, and which Béttcher, the potter 
of Meissen, soon employed as a basis 
of porcelain, and so laid the foundation 
of the celebrated Dresden factory. In 
France, too, the wife of a poor surgeon of 
St. Yrieux, near Limoges, found that a 
white unctuous earth in her neighbour- 
hood made a capital soap; and this earth 
being submitted to a chemist, proved also 
to be a true kaolin, and was immediately 
turned to account in the royal manufac- 
tory of Sévres. In England Richard 
Chaffers discovered that the decomposed 

ranite of Cornwall was the substance 
which English potters had been looking 
for so long; and the factories of Plymouth 
and Bristol soon began to manufacture 
china ware no whit inferior to the im- 
° = porcelain of China itself. Then 

egan in Europe that great manufacture 
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of china ware in the eighteenth oo 
which so far excels all that the nineteent 
century, aided by schools of art and geo- 
logical and chemical institutions, can do, 
Great monarchs did not think it beneath 
their dignity to take a personal interest in 
the porcelain factories for which their sev- 
eral kingdoms were famous. In order to 
keep the secrets of the art, potters were 
shut up in castles, which were guarded as 
if in a state of siege. “Be secret unto 
death” was the motto of the Meissen or 
Dresden factory, meeting one’s eye every- 
where upon the walls, and really meaning 
what it said, for it was as much as the 
workman’s life was worth to disclose the 
secrets of those decorative prison-houses, 
Frederick William exchanges twenty-two 
vases for a regiment of dragoons, and Kin 
Augustus even thinks he has the best o 
the bargain in that matter. Louis XIV. 
watches over the Sévres factory with quite 
a paternal interest; and the Pompadour 
and Du Barry are charmed at seeing their 
mee) faces appropriately enshrined in the 
rail clay of jewelled teacups and saucers. 
Even our bucolic George paid personal 
visits to the factories of Chelsea and 
Worcester, and ordered royal services for 
the kingly table and for gifts, asking the 
attendant potter a hundred rambling ques- 
tions, if we are to believe Peter Pindar. 
Having thus briefly sketched the history 
of pottery and porcelain, suppose we now 
follow Charles Lamb’s example, and spend 
a few minutes in looking over the china- 
closet of a modern collector. It is cer- 
tainly a pretty sight. There is scarcely a 
teacup there which might not be a lesson 
in taste to the modern manufacturer. 
The Sévres and Dresden ware is beauti- 
fully painted with bouquets of flowers, and 
groups of figures, and landscapes. A few 
years ago, before the present mania for 
china set in, they might have been bought 
for as many shillings as they will now cost 
pounds. Here are some Chelsea figures 
— shepherds and shepherdesses in bowers 
of May-blossom and forget-me-nots, with 
cows and sheep. How exquisitely mod- 
elled they are! and in a paste which has 
never been rivalled, the art of making 
which was borrowed from the Venetian 
lass-makers of Murano. These are worth 
rom ten to twenty pounds apiece. Then 
there are some old Worcester plates and 
dishes, with the square mark of Dr. Wall’s 
time ; the ground-work a rich purple-blue, 
with white medallions, on which are 
painted peacocks and peasants in the 
most glowing colours. Here—we beg 
you to handle them carefully, for they are 
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very precious — are three old Derby vases, 
modelled on the pattern of the Greek hy- 
dra, marked with the crown; also having 
a dark-blue ground, not quite so rich, per- 
haps, as the Worcester, but still fine; 
each one with a bouquet of flowers in a 
basket, so beautifully grouped and paint- 
ed, that we doubt whether even Miss 
Mutrie could surpass them. Then, notice 
those old Staffordshire figures—not to 
be compared, of course, with the Chelsea 
or Dresden groups, but coming into fa- 
vour now when all old china is growing 
scarcer, and certainly worthy of the collect- 
or’s attention, for there is a great deal 
that is artistic and good in the pose and 
painting of them. Those mugs, teapots, 
and caddies are Lowestoft, painted, you 
see, after the oriental fashion, with quaint 
angular Chinese figures, and decorated 
with roses freshly plucked from the stalk. 
It is a moot point with connoisseurs 
whether much that we call Lowestoft 
china is not oriental after all; this being 
one of the big-endian and little-endian sub- 
jects which are never likely to have a sat- 
isfactory termination. Lastly, examine 
this genuine old Wedgwood f/ague — not 
from Wardour Street or modern Etru- 
ria; look at it carefully with a magnifying 
glass, and say if it be not beautiful as an 
antique gem of Greece or Rome. The 
design, you must remember, was modelled 
by Flaxman himself, and its ivory-like 
figures stand out from the blue jasper 
ground sharp-cut and clear, without the 
smallest crack or fire-flaw. 

To persons who are thinking of collect- 
ing old china we are almost inclined to 
give the well-known advice of Punch to 
persons about to marry — “ Don’t.” Prices 
are almost prohibitory just now, except to 
people with very long purses indeed. 
Still there are bargains to be got, and 
there is china to be bought, though not at 
fashionable bric-a-brac shops, or at the 
great auction-marts of the metropolis. 
No one, for instance, can go far wrong 
who buys for a pound or so a pretty tea- 
cup and saucer which has a well-painted 
group of flowers upon it, or a fine land- 
scape ; the painting is worth all the money, 
and such things do turn up occasionally at 
out-of-the-way auctions, and in small coun- 
try towns. The writer was not long since 
at the house of a country clergyman in a 
remote county, where he observed some 
apples upon a dish of old Worcester china 
— the square-marked Worcester — painted 
with exotic birds. Upon enquiring 
whether the owner knew its value, he was 
informed that it was a part of their com- 
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mon dessert-service, which had been in 
family use for two generations, and was 
thought to be nice, but not more valuable 
than other china. He examined the plates 
and dishes, however — there were about a 
dozen altogether — and told his host that 
this little service was worth probably a 
couple of hundred pounds, a communica- 
tion which was received with a general 
laugh of amazement and _ incredulity. 
However, this dessert-service was sent to 
Christie’s, and sold for a little under two 
hundred pounds! 

But it may be asked, what is the cause 
of this factitious value which is attached 
just now to old china? And in answer we 
should be inclined to deny in the first 
place that the value is ri tly to be called 
factitious. “The real value of a thing,” 
says Butler, “is just as much as it will 
bring.” And, although this may not hold 
good with regard to “securities” bought 
and sold on the Stock Exchange, which 
pass from hand to hand often without 
having any real existence at all, in, the 
case of good works of old pottery and 
porcelain, the things have an intrinsic 
value; which must always be reliable 
under the usual conditions of national 
prosperity. They are beautiful in them- 
selves, and under present circumstances 
they cannot be reproduced. The imita- 
tions, however near, are still inferior; a 
something of the original spirit is lacking; 
and if even tolerable they cannot be cheap. 
Men cannot in the nineteenth century 
afford to give the time for artistic work in 
manufactured goods which it really re- 
quires. In fact, our usual “manufactured 
goods” are not manufactured at all — 
that is to say, wrought by the hand of 
man—but made chiefly by machinery. 
The Greek vases, and indeed the Séavres 
and the Chelsea vases of .the last century, 
were not turned out by the gross. The 
Philistine world indeed may sneer at the 
artificial value set on old pieces of crock- 
ery ware or rusty iron. But the art-stu- 
dent knows their true worth; and he 
esteems them as precious, because stand- 
ards of a better taste produced when men 
could afford time, and thought it worth 
while to do their work as well as they 
were able. 





From The Spectator. 
A QUAINT EPITAPH. 
Str, — As you are not one to despise 
“unconsidered trifles” when they have 
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merit, perhaps you will find room for the 
following epitaph, on a Deal boatman, 
which I copied the other day from a tomb- 
stone in a churchyard in that town: — 


In memory of George Phillpot, 
Who died March 22nd, 1850, aged 74 years. 
Full many a life he saved 
With his undaunted crew ; 
Fle put his trust in Providence, 
AND CARED NOT HOW IT BLEW. 


A hero; his heroic life and deeds, and 
the philosophy or religion, perfect both in 
theory and practice, which inspired them, 
all described in four short lines of graphic 
and spirited verse! Would not “rare 
Ben ” himself have acknowledged this a 
good specimen of “ what verse can say in 
a little”? Whoever wrote it was a poet 
“ without the name.” 

There is another in the same church- 
yard, which, though weak after the above, 
and indeed not uncommon, I fancy, in 
sea-side towns, is at least sufficiently 
quaint : — 





A QUAINT EPITAPH. 


In memory of James Epps Buttress, who, in 
rendering assistance to the French schooner 
“ Vesuvienne,” was drowned, December 27th, 
1852, aged 39. 
Though Boreas’ blast and Neptune’s wave 
Did toss me to and fro, 
In spite of both, by God’s decree, 
I harbour here below ; 
And here I do at anchor ride 
With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I must set sail, 
Our Admiral, Christ, to meet. 


Also two Sons, who died in infancy, etc. 


The “human race ” typified by “ our fleet” 
excites vague reminiscences of Goethe 
and Carlyle, and “our Admiral Christ” 
seems not remotely associated in senti- 
ment with the “ We that fight for our fair 
father Christ,” and “ The king will follow 
Christ, and we the king,” of our grand 
poet. So do the highest and the lowest 
meet. But the heartiness, the vitality, 
nay, almost vivacity, of some of these un- 
derground tenantry is surprising. There 
is more life in some of our dead folk than 
in many a living crowd. — I am, Sir, etc., 
A. D. 





THE night of July 7-8, 1875, will be long 
remembered in Switzerland for the thunder- 
storms, several of them of almost unexampled 
severity, which occurred in Val de Travers, 
Liestal, Lucerne, Argovie, Zurich, and St. 
Gall (Rapperswyl), Langenthal, Grisons, Va- 
lais, Fribourg, and Geneva. Of these, the 
thunderstorm which broke over Geneva was 
unprecedentedly severe and disastrous, A de- 
tailed account of the phenomenon has been 
sent us under the title “ L’Orage du 7 au 8 
Juillet, 1875. Extrait du Yournal de Genive, 
du 9 au 12 Juillet.” It appears to have origi- 
nated to westward in the department of Ain, 
and took an easterly course up the valley of 
the Rhone to Geneva, on reaching which it 
spread over a wider area, and thence directed 
its course over Savoy. As midnight came on, 
though the heat was suffocating and not a 
breath of wind stirred below on the streets, 
light objects on the roofs of the houses began 
to be whirled about and carried off as bya 
tempest of wind. At the same time a dull 
rumbling sound, resembling neither that of 
wind nor that of thunder, announced the ap- 
proach of the thunderstorm, and at twelve 
midnight exactly it burst over Geneva in all 
its fury. An avalanche of enormous hailstones 
with no trace of rain was precipitated from 
the sky, and shot against opposing objects by 
a tempest of wind from the south-west. Ina 
moment the street lamps were extinguished, 
and in a brief interval incredible damage was 
inflicted, the glass and tiles of houses smashed 





to powder, trees stripped of their bark on the 
side facing the west, and crops of every sort 
were in many places all but destroyed, . The 
smallest of the hailstones were the size of 
hazel-nuts, many were as large as walnuts and 
chestnuts, and some even as large as a hen’s 
egg. Some of the hailstones measured four 
inches in diameter, and six hours after they 
fell weighed upwards of 300 grammes. For 
the most part the hailstones were of a flattish 
or lenticular form, with a central fucleus of 
0°16 to 0°40 inch diameter, enveloped in sev- 
eral concentric layers of ice, generally from six 
to eight, alternately transparent and opaque. 
An interesting map accompanies the descrip- 
tion, showing the districts where the storm was 
felt as well as the degree of its intensity in 
each locality. The electrical phenomena were 
very remarkable; the flashes of lightning suc- 
ceeded each With so great rapidity from mid- 
night till a few minutes after 1 o’clock in the 
morning, that a mean of from two to three 
were counted each second, or from 8,000 to 
10,000 per hour. Electrical phosphorescence 
was remarkably intense before and during the 
hail. The ground, animals, prominent objects, 
as well as the hailstones, were strongly phos- 
phorescent. Immediately after the hail, ozone 
was greatly developed, the smell being so pro- 
nounced as to be compared by nearly all ob- 
servers to garlic. The incessant electrical 
discharges passed from cloud to cloud over a 
central point from which the hail fell, but 
thunder was very rarely heard, Nature. 





